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A WINTER IN A 


Rev. Orrin 


HE camp of which | 
write is one of the 
Connecticut 
Lumber 


River 
Compa- 
ny’s, located in the 





most northerly part 
of this state, in the 
Pittsburg. The company 
was chartered under the laws of the 
state of 
then had 250,000 acres, 


town of 


Connecticut in 1879, and 
more or less, 
of lumber land. 

The Hon. Asa Smith, of Hartford, 
Conn., was the first president, and a 
pioneer in the lumber interests of 
this part of the state. After four 
years of service he resigned, and was 
succeeded by George Van Dyke of 
Lancaster, who is now the president. 

Having camped for ten successive 
seasons, during the months of August 
and September, on the western shore 
of the Second lake, I had made the 
acquaintance of nearly all the leading 
men of the 
them to be 


company, and, finding 
good men, and true, I 
pulled the latch-string of 
Watts, the 


treasurer of 


Samuel 
business manager and 
the company, for winter 
quarters, in one of their logging 


camps. 


FEBRUARY, 


1896. 
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Hunt. 


hobbins 


My request was cheerfully granted, 
and, after spending the night with 
Mr. Watts, took into the 
woods, where he had driven me on 


he me 


a buckboard, ten years previous, when 
he was a hostler for the company. 
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Ready for the Woods 
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Building the Dam 


Arriving at the camp, on the east 
ern shore of the lake, I intro- 
duced to the “boss,” Clarence Robey, 
and to the and ‘‘ cookee.”’ 
“Boys,” said Watts, “I have brought 
this fellow in to live with you this 


was 


cook 


winter and keep you straight. 
him 


Feed 


well, and let him do as he 


will have no 
At once the cookee offered 
me the use of his bunk to sleep in, 
while he, kind soul, persisted in 
wrapping himself in his blanket and 
lying on the floor. 


pleases, and 


trouble.’’ 


you 


The first healthy omen in the study 
of the lumber works, is the construc- 
tion of the dams and camps. At the 
First and Second lakes, and on the 
East inlet, two miles above the Second 
lake, are located these dams. The one 
on the inlet is thirteen miles from civ- 
ilization, and among the many obsta- 
cles in constructing it was a quick- 
sand. This necessitatec the use of 
a pile-driver, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was fifty six miles to 
the nearest railway station, a team of 
good horses was sent down to North 
Stratford, and in five days was back 
to the lake again, bringing the neces- 
sary machine. 

Another difficulty then confronted 
the workmen,—viz., the crossing of 
the lake. To do this, two rafts of 
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logs built 
carry the pile- 
driver and another to car- 


were large 


enough to 


ry the horses and the pro- 
visions for the horses and 
crew. For the propelling 
power of these rafts they 
had eight sturdy French- 
men in a bateau. With 
Mr. Van Dyke steering, 
they reached the opposite 
side of the lake in about 
two hours, a distance of one and a 
half miles. 
The time spent in building the 
dams varies according to the loca 
tion. The accompanying picture is 
a view of the one at the foot of the 
Second lake, and, while taken in an 
incomplete state, shows something of 
the workmanlike 
the dam is built. 


manner in which 
The second picture 
gives a view of the workmen, the tent 
they slept in, and a hovel for their 
horses. : 
The about three 
miles long and two wide, 


means of 


Second lake is 
and by 


this dam can be raised 


thirteen feet, thus covering a very 
much larger area than at its natural 
height. 


Crossing the lake to the east shore, 
and going up about three miles, we 
come to one of the winter camps. 
They are usually located 


beside a 





The Men and Where They Live 
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good spring or stream of water and 
built log-cabin style, one-story high, 
with two rooms. One, 20x30, is for 
the workmen and the other, 18x20, is 
for the cook and for a dining-room. 

Formerly the camps were covered 
with splits, the first covering being 
laid the flat side up, and the second 
one the flat side down, covering the 
The 


small 


joints. floors were formerly 


ot the 
top side, but now both the floor and 


made trees hewn on 


the roof of the camps are of boards, 
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berths, and furnish their own blan- 
kets. show that 
there are improvements made even 
in lumber camps. 


All this goes to 


These pictures give a view of each 
in the The first one 
the bunks where the 
sleep, the stove 


room camp. 


shows men 
which 
the 


where they sit and smoke. 


over they 
room 
As it 
happened, there are four nationalities 


dry their clothing, and 


represented in this group,—Ameri- 
can, Italian, Irish, and French. 





A Camp Inter 


and the roof has two thicknesses of 
tarred paper. 

These camps are very warm and 
comfortable, and under the super- 
vision of a good cook are kept clean 
and orderly. 
and the men are 
o'clock the 


the beds were made of fir boughs 


The lights are put out 
all bed 
evening. Formerly 


in at 9 


in 


and straw, covered by a long, heavy 
spread, held in place by means of 
rings and pins at each end, and with 
a spread over the men, secured at 
each end the same as the under one. 


At the present time the men have . 


hman. 4. Frenchman. 


The little fellow in the corner is 
the cook's woodchopper, who said, 
‘*T no want my picter tooken ; *’ but, 
he is in it, just the same, as are all 
the others, because of ‘‘ La Grippe.”’ 
The other picture represents the cook 
and the dining-room. By the way, 
let me introduce you to our cook, 
Archie Pomelo, and his general as- 
sistant, Ed. Clevet. 

The cook, you will know by his 
long apron, but to know Clevet you 
must camp with him. He rises at 
4 o’clock in the morning, builds the 
cook, 


fires, and at 4:30 calls the 
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The Cook and the Dining-room 


which, by the way, he does loud 


enough to arouse the entire crew. 
At 


cuits 


5 o’clock the cook has his bis- 
the 
of baked beans, 
hot biscuits, sweetbread, doughnuts, 


made, and breakfast is 


ready. It consists 
dried apple sauce, molasses, and tea. 
The other meals are varied each day, 
although baked beans are always on 
the table for those who wish for them, 
and they are preferred by many. 
Sunday is a day of general repair- 
ing and visiting, and in all the camps 
the Sunday dinner is pea soup,— 
good enough for a king. The sup- 
plies are brought from the store at 
the First lake daily by mule teams, 
as seen in the picture which shows 
them on the lake at the fork of the 
road. 
Shoppie is going up to Leigh- 
ton’s camp, two miles up the main 
inlet, and ‘‘Tony’’ is going up to 
our’s. The tote team is always wel- 
comed by every man in the camp, for 





The Parting of the Ways. 
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it usually brings some bit of infor- 
the outside 
well as the camp supplies. 


mation from 


world as 

The fol- 
lowing view shows that the work of 
the company is done by able-bodied 
men and large horses; in fact, every 
thing they have to do with must have 
the power to do what is required ; 
hence, a lazy man, or a poor horse or 
mule, will find no place with the com- 
pany. 





The Cook and Cookee 


The 


snowball 


man in the picture with a 
in his hand is the black- 
smith, who has by no means an easy 
task. to come 
into camp with a lot of shoes all pre- 
pared, and shoe all night, and then, 
next 


I have known him 


morning, go to some other 


camp, and after a little sleep, repeat 
the operation until he had made the 
rounds of the This 


night work was, of course, done to 


entire camps. 
save time. 

In this camp, where it was my 
privilege to stop, we had teamsters, 
road men, landing men, choppers, 
swampers, and yarders. The chop- 
pers fell the trees, the swampers clear 
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the way to them, and the yard 


ers drag the logs to the yard 
where the teamsters load. ‘The 
two-horse team, as seen in the 
picture, represenis a team it 
the yard loading for the land 
ing. 

Most of the teams are com 
posed of four horses, and make 
three trips daily from the yard 
to the’ landing at the lake, 
where the logs are drawn out upon 
the ice and unloaded. The men on 


the load beside the driver in the next 


picture are landing-men, whose duty 


calls them to assist the driver to un 
load, put the company’s mark on 
every log (which, by the way, is a 


g 
four x, <><), 
to 


logs returned by the scaler, 


and keep count of the 
same compare with the number cf 


who, by 





a le 


Able-bodied Men and Large Horses 


the way, stands with book in hand at 


as seen in the 


the rear of the load, 
picture. Each teamster cares for his 
horses and assists in loading and un 
loading. 

The road men are the first over the 
road in the morning, that they may 
have the hill road well covered with 
hay, which is used instead of a bridle, 
and the last over it at night to gather 
up the hay and put it in little piles 
the lest it 
with snow and be of no use. 


beside road, be covered 


In the spring, just before the ice 
breaks up, there is a boom thrown 
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The Blacksmith and Others 


around the logs on the lake for the 
purpose of forcing them down to the 
at the foot of the lake. This 
boom is made by attaching the ends 
of the logs 


with sharp, pointed hooks which are 


dam 
7 ¢ f - ; 
by means of short chains 


driven into the logs; or, in some 
instances, by means of a large wooden 
pin through the end of two logs, thus 
forming a swivel joint where the logs 
unite. The picture herewith is of 


lake, 


good representation of the way the 


the dam on Second and is a 


logs are driven through the gate-way 
the lake 
have witnessed this work, with watch 


into and river below. I 


in hand, and they have averaged one 
per second going through the gate- 


way, and unless there is some ob- 


struction down along the river the 


work is continued at that rate. 

There are men stationed within 
sight of each other all along the bank 
of the lake 


down to the First, and, should any of 


river, from the Second 


od 





Loading for the Landing 
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the men fail to clear the obstruction, 
the fact is signalled to the next man 
above, who repeats the same until the 


message reaches the dam and the 
gates are closed. By the time the 
crew have arrived at the jam, the 


logs already through the gate-way 





Load and Landing-men 


have arrived, and are piled up like 
a keg of board nails dumped on a 
floor. 

The first thing is to find the key 
log, and either cut it or else bore a 
hole in it and by means of a dyna 
mite cartridge, blow up the log and 
loosen the entire jam. 

The crew of men standing in the 
front of the picture below are river 
drivers, and have their cant-dogs 
and other implements of warfare. 

As a whole, logging is hard work, 


and the men, cut off from any society 


save that of each other, present 
rough exterior; nevertheless, they 
are large hearted and have their 


recreation and pleasure. I have sat 


in the ‘‘deacon’s seat’’ with them, 


and listened with great interest to 
some of their daring adventures as 
choppers or river drivers. 

The most of this crew were from 
Canada, consequently I thought it 
would be a grand opportunity for me 
to learn French. One day while alone 
in camp with the cook and cookee, 
I asked the meaning of ‘‘ sarcaree 
mojee.”’ 


I heard these words more 
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than I could re- 


any others which 
member. 

Surprised at my inquiry, the cook 
said, ‘‘ Oh, that is bad, you no want 
to know.” ‘‘ Ah!” said Clevet ; “ you 
no dare tell ‘Well, then,’’ 


said the cook, ‘‘ why don’t you?”’ 


him.’’ 


Whereupon Clevet gave me the Eng- 
lish of it. 

That evening, Clevet told the men, 
and there was a great hurrah at my 
the fact 
minister 


expense when 
that the 


swear. 


known 
to 
this, 
solicitous 


was 
was learning 
that day unfil 
been 


From 


they have very for 
my spiritual welfare, and when we 
meet, do not fail to ask how I 


getting on in the study of French. 


ani 


There was no service which they 
could render me which they did not 
hasten to perform, and much of my 
contentment among them was due to 
this fact 
me at first, but soon that feeling wore 
away, 


They were a little shy of 


and nearly 
ask 


every evening they 


would some favor or seek my 





ae, | 





advice. I was indeed be 


glad 


to 
counted a useful member of the crew, 
by administering to the needs of both 
man and beast. 

The remedies which I took with 


me were ‘’ homeopathic,’’ conse- 


quently, instead of mild treatment, 
they preferred something, 


as they 
it, 


said, which had more taste to 
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‘* hot- 
crop,’’—a dose composed as follows : 
Black Anodyne 
liniment, tablespoonful 


and therefore chose a French 
pepper, Johnson’s 
one -ach, 


and a pint of boiling water, well 


sweetened with molasses, taken as 
hot as they could drink it. 
For a cut or bruise, a fresh ‘‘ chaw 


of terbaccer,’’ or a slice of salt pork, 
directly over the wound; while for a 
sprain, beef brine was of great value. 
In many instances four tablespoons- 


ful of taken. For 


kerosene 


were 
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shoe-thread, about the tooth by means 
of two half-hitches, he went and got 
two largest horse-shoes he 
could find and a stick of wood which 
he attached to the other end of the 
cord. 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ said I, “ what 
are you going to do?”’ 


of the 


“Oh, I drop de weight, and snake 
him out quick! ”’ 

“Don’t you do dat, John,” said the 
cook, “ you break you neck if you do.” 

Whereupon old John stood upon 





the ‘‘chaw of ter- 


give 


toothache, when 
did 
snake it out,’’ 


baccer "’ not relief, they 
would *' 


As 


every circus, so we had one in camp, 


as they said. 
there is usually a clown in 
familiarly known as old John. One 


evening he was very busy, and at 


the same time remarkably quiet 
about it, so much so that I asked 
if he was sick. ‘‘ No! by Gor!”’ 


replied John, ‘‘but my tooth, he 
ache bad.”’ 
‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘snake him out.”’ 
‘‘ All right, I do that.’’ So, plac- 


ing his five-stranded cord, made of 


one of the deacon seats, and, pressing 
his head hard against the roof of the 
camp, said, ‘‘ Dare, now, Minister, 
count t’ree, and away he go.”’ 

Slowly and loudly I counted, ‘One, 
two, three!’’ when down came the 
wood and horse-shoes and old John 
with them, all sprawling. 

‘*By Gor, I fetch him!” 
John, as he picked up the various 
parts, and betook himself to his bunk 
for the night. 

‘By 


word. 


said old 


Gor’’ was old John’s 
I thought I would break him 


in the use of it, although he said, 


by- 
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‘‘No harm to swear unless you got 
mad in your heart.”’ 

One afternoon I trimmed all their 
lanterns and had them bright and 
shining when they came in for them 
They were all thankful 
for the little act, and especially old 


at evening. 


John, who referred to it as we sat 
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about the fire in the evening. 
him I 


I told 
he appreciated a 
and told him if 
would not swear any more while I 


was glad 


clean lantern, he 


was in camp, I would clean his lan 
tern every day. 


Give me you’n han’ on dat, an’ 


I no swear any more, 4y Gor/”’ 


A WINTER MIDNIGHT. 


Lawrence. 

Black night reigns over hill and vale. 

The wind moans out its chilling wail 

Athwart the eaves, around the hedge, 
And yonder at the mountain ledge. 


The crystals, beautiful and white, 
O’ershadowed by sepulchral night, 
Are falling from yon ebon skies 

That veil their Author's paradise. 


Against the pane the flakes are hurled ; 
Adown the road in clouds they ’re whirled, 
*Till, wearied his stentorian breast, 

Old Boreas sits him down t’ rest. 


All’s still! Sleep’s lullaby we hear 
As silence broods o’er night so drear. 
Then known is nothing furthermore— 
The mind has left time’s dreary shore. 


In dreams, soon real, returns the sleet 
Upon the angry wind and fleet, 

Loud beating on the roofs and doors 
And sifting ’round the sills and floors. 


The chimney howls its ghostly moans ; 
The weathercock sharp creaks and groans; 
The straining timbers neath the test 

Of Eurus’ rampage, know no rest! 


Begone, ye winds, to distant caves! 
The orb of night his great torch waves ! 
The mist clouds from the vault dispells ! 
His glory pours o’er snow-clad fels ! 


There by the humble cottage pane 

At midnight, stands the lowly swain 
Entranced, with such a heavenly sight 
As winter shows on some midnight ! 
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Ly 


had no idea that the city had 
But twen- 


Hl 


enough for 


changed so much. 
ty years is a long time —long 
to 


white and his frame thin and stoop- 


Farnum’s hair grow 


ing—and he had heard but little from 
the great world outside the walls. 

Of course he had gathered from the 
new prisoners that things were far 
different now. ‘They had told him 
about the vast blocks and the densely 
the splendid 
boulevards, but had 
always felt a little doubtful about the 


crowded streets and 


parks and he 


truth of it all—it seemed umnreason- 
able: and had he believed it every 
word he would been little wiser. 


Occasionally the guard would give 
them a newspaper, which would be 
passed from hand to hand until it 
was worn and greasy, and greedily 
devoured by those who could read it. 
Farnum could read pretty well, but 
the papers did not tell him a great 
deal; they took so much for granted. 

He had looked forward very eager 
ly to the time when he would be free 
to go. He had so longed to breathe 
the fresh air again, and stride up and 
the well-remembered 
the 


more. 


down streets, 
the lake 
expect to 
His wife had 


sunshine 
He did 

find hig@friends again. 
died five years before, 
Jim—a 


youngster, 


and see on 


once not 
and his boy 
chubby little golden-haired 
remembered 


as Farnum 


him, had grown up and drifted away. 


He had never seen little Jim—never 


FARNUM. 


Selden. 


since that day so long before, when 
the judge had said ‘‘ twenty years at 
hard labor.’’ His mother had never 
to the She 
would have done so if Farnum had 
asked her, but he always said, No, 
he did not want the boy to see him 


brought him prison. 


theres 

He had scarcely paused to bid his 
comrades his' 
not 
choice—and there was a quick throb 
of exultation in his veins as he found 


goodbye—they 
companions from 


were 
necessity, 


He had no 
thought then of his white hair and 
his thin, 


himself upon the streets. 


dim eyes; bent shoulders 


were straight and strong again, and 
his hand was steady. His glance 
He 


felt in his heart the courage to grap- 


was keen and his step was firm. 


ple with the world right sturdily, as 
he had done when he was young. 
It was but a short time that he felt 


so. Very soon he began to find that 
he was like one lost in a strange 


country. This was not the place he 
had known; it was some new, grand 
city sprung up over night. The roar 
of the streets confused him and to 
look up at the buildings almost made 
There was not a feature 
that he knew, hardly a relic of the 


him dizzy. 


old days. 

After he about a 
little while he tried to find the place 
the 
It was a rickety little 
_ house, and stood in a humble section 


had wandered 


where he had lived, and where 
boy was born. 
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of the city; he could have found it 
blindfold, in those Now it 
took him a long time to trace out the 
spot. Twice he became confused 
and almost gave it up; but at last he 
came upon what he thought must be 
the place. It was in the midst of a 
network of railroad tracks, where the 
switch engines snorted back and forth 
and the freight cars stood lined up 
along the sides. 


days. 


He sat down on a 
rail between the heavy trucks, and 
thought of the day that Nell and he 
were married. A big sob rose in his 
throat, and he almost wished the cars 
would start suddenly and end it all. 

For several weeks after that Far- 
num drifted about the city, spending 
the night in a cheap lodging house 
and the day upon the streets. He 
watched the carriages roll up to the 
theaters in the evening—until the 
away. Silken 
gowns rustled up the steps and bright 


police drove him 


faces turned to look back at the hus- 
bands and sweethearts, with their 
dazzling linen, telling the coachman 
It made Far- 
They 
were no better than he; they had no 
more right to be happy. 


when to come again. 
num angry to look at them. 


‘* Oh, well,’’ he said mournfully, as 
he turned away, ‘‘they’re lucky. I 
ain’t.’’ And the little girl with the 
shawl over her head, who was coax- 
ing people to buy the evening paper, 
really pitied him, he seemed so un- 
happy, and walked so slow across the 
street. 

He stood upon the corner and 
watched the people going home at 
night. He imagined every one of 
them was hurrying toward warm 
hearts and a cheery fireside. Their 
happiness made him sad. ‘‘If I only 
knew where the boy is,’’ he said 


again and again. 
of his old father. 
little cuss, Jim was. 
mother.”’ 

Sometimes he tried, faint-heartedly, 
to get work, but it seemed a hopeless 
quest. 


‘*He’d take care 
He was a good 
Took after his 


He was not strong enough for 
hard labor and no one would give 
him anything else to do. ‘‘ It’s no 
use,’’ he sighed wearily. ‘I’ve lost 
my grip. I ain't no good anymore."’ 

So the day came by and bye when 
Farnum’s money was gone and he 
grew desperate. ‘‘I don’t know any 
reason,’’ he said to himself, deject- 
edly, ‘‘ why I should crawl away and 
die like a dog, an’ I ain’t goin’ to. 
I’m goin’ to give one more squirm. 
They used to call me the ‘ King’ 
I'll take an- 
other whack at it.” Then he thought 
a while, and added huskily, ‘* Oh, 
well, I s’pose it don’t make much 
difference. 


before I was sent up. 


I can’t be no worse off.’’ 

It had been as burglar that he 
earned the title of ‘‘King;’’ but a 
burglar must have tools, and Farnum 
had no money to buy them—unless he 
could rob some one. He could make 
a sand-bag of some sort. He disliked 
to strike any one—he had never done 
that—but there seemed to be no other 
way, now. . 

It was a dark night and‘a lonely 
place that he chose for the attempt— 
a little way west of the river, where 
the street was almost deserted after 
midnight, and only the rays of a dis- 
could 
It was 


tant arc-light penetrate the 
that belated 


merry-makers sometimes passed on 


gloom. here 


their way to the boulevard beyond. 
It took a great deal of courage, he 
found, to step out from the dusky 
alley and strike down an unsuspect- 
ing victim. 


Several times he decided 














upon this or that man coming across 
the bridge, only to make some weak 
excuse at the last moment. 
was too muscular, another too poorly 


One 


dressed, a third somewhat watchful. 
He had half a mind to give it up, 
but hunger is a strong motive—and 
Farnum was hungry that night. At 
last he said to himself, in a sort of 
savage despair, that the next man 
who came along, young or old, rich 
or poor, he would attack. 

In a few minutes he heard a firm 
tread upon the bridge. He could not 
prevent his knees from shaking—the 
night was so chilly, he told himself. 
He watched the approaching figure 
from the shadow where he lurked— 
a tall young fellow, swinging easily 
along, his right hand in his coat 
pocket. 

The moment he had passed, Far- 
num sprang out, noiseless as a cat, 
but every nerve and muscle as tense 
as steel. Just as he raised his arms 
to strike, the young man turned his 
head a little to one side, showing a 
clear-cut profile against the white 
electric light beyond. Farnum’s arms 
dropped limp and weak, and his heart 


leaped into his throat. If he had 
struck ! 
‘* Well, what's the matter ?’’ asked 


the stranger, calmly, turning around. 
He drew his hand from his pocket, 
Farnum caught the gleam of 
‘Hold up 


and 
a silver-mounted pistol. 
your hands!’’ 

Farnum pitched his sand-bag into 
the gutter for wondering children to 
pick up in the morning, and held up 
hands, while the 


his young 


man 
went carefully through his pockets. 
‘* What? 
surprise. ‘‘ You’re a pretty foot-pad, 
aren't you: 


No revolver?’’ he said in 


’* He looked Farnum 
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over curiously. ‘* Well, walk along,” 
he said, ‘‘I s’pose I’ll have to turn 
you over to the police.’’ 

Farnum did as he was bid without 
speaking. Something in the bent fig- 
ure before him touched the young fel- 
low. ‘‘Say, my friend,’’ he said, 
not unkindly, stepping up beside him 
as they came out upon the boulevard, 
‘* you seem to be in hard luck.’’ 

‘*T guess that’s about right,’’ re- 
plied Farnum, after a pause. 

‘* Hungry ?”’ 

wen” 

‘* Well, come along home with me. 
It’s too bad to send a 
police station hungry.”’ 


man to the 


It was a handsome little house to 
which Farnum’s companion led him, 
and a bright fire was blazing in the 
grate. 


‘‘Is that you, Jim?” said a 


woman’s voice from an adjoining 


heard the 
cough of a sleeping child. 

eS ea" the reply. ‘I’ve 
brought a friend of mine along to 
help eat this lunch of yours.’’ They 
sat down at the little table and ate in 
silence. 


room. Farnum 


quick 


was 


‘* Smoke ?’’ said the host, pushing 
over a box of cigars. 

‘‘Don’t care if I do,’’ replied Far- 
num, puffing contentedly. The little 
clock upon the mantel ticked indus- 
triously The 
around the corner. 


along. wind sighed 
The fire blazed 
higher in the grate. 

‘‘What’s your name ?’’ said the 
young man, suddenly. 

‘* Jones.’’ 

His companion laughed. ‘‘Can’t 
you make it Smith ?’’ he asked. 

Farnum grinned. ‘‘I see you’re 
up to tricks,’’ he answered. 

‘* Well, I didn’t s’pose you would 


tell me, so I’m not disappointed.’’ 
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“Won't you have a glass of wine?” 
he added, going to the sideboard and 
pouring it out. It was good wine, 
Farnum could tell that, although it 
was the first he had tasted for many 
a year. 

‘* Say, Jones,’’ he went on after a 
long silence, in which he sat gazing 
into the fire, ‘‘ what are you going to 
do if I let you go?”’ 

‘** Give it up.”’ 

‘* Will you let me give you a little 


advice? Don’t try to sand-bag any- 


body again. You’re not. strong 
enough. You won’t make a suc- 
cess of it. I could have laid you 


half a dozen 
before you could hurt me.’’ 
‘*Can’t do nothin’ else.’’ 
Farnum’s host struck a match and 
re-lighted his cigar. 
to work ? 


out to-night times 


‘“Why not go 
It’s easier to get an hon- 
est living than it is a dishonest one.”’ 
Farnum shook his head. ‘‘Can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks,” he said. 
‘* Sometimes you can. Why not 
try it, anyway ?’’ 
‘* There ain’t no show. 
know nothin’ about it.’’ 
“Yes, I do, too. I’ve 
against the same thing myself. 


You don't 


bucked 
My 
father was a burglar by profession, 
and I guess likely my mother helped 
him.”’ 


‘‘ No she did n’t,’’ interrupted Far- 
num. ‘‘Don’t go back on your 
mother, boy.’’ The young man 


looked at him with surprise. 

‘“What do you know about it ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘* Well, of course ,’’ replied Far- 
num, ‘‘I don’t know nothin’ about 
it. But I’m _ willin’ 


to bet your 
mother wa’ n’t in it. Don’t go back 
on your old mother.’’ He spoke 


almost anxiously. 
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‘Well, be she didn’t. I 
do n’t know,’’ answered his compan- 


ion, with rising respect. 


may 


‘* But, any- 
way, that’s the handicap I had. And 
I’ve overcome it.’’ 

‘* How d’ye do it?”’ 
‘*Got up a patent. 
into it. 
girl. 


Got capitalists 
Made money. Married a nice 
Now I'm as good as anybody.” 
‘Well, you was young and you 
was lucky. I ain’t neither.’ 
The young man reflected. 
be you're right,’’ he said. 
‘*How long have you been work- 
ing Chicago ?’’ 


‘* May 


he resumed, after a 
few minutes pause. 

‘* Off and on for twenty-five years.” 

“I'd give a good deal to know 
what became of my father. He was 
a burglar here about twenty years 
ago. Possibly you may know some- 
thing of him.’’ 

‘* What was his name ?”’ 

‘* Henry Farnum.”’ 

“ Farnum—Farnum,” said Farnum, 
meditating. 

‘They used to call him ‘ King.’ ”’ 

Still Farnum thought. At length 
he replied slowly, ‘‘Oh, yes, I re- 
member him. He was jugged, an’ I 
guess he died there. At any rate, 
that’s the last I heard of him. He 
got a long term.”’ 

The young fellow shaded his eyes 
with his hand. ‘The 


old man 
always treated me well,’’ he said. 
‘*“My mother never told me what 


became of him, though I think she 


meant to, some time. She died 

suddenly, while I was away. I’m 

mighty glad to get news of him."’ 
Farnum could not speak. At 


length his host rose, and said, ‘‘I 


s'pose I'll have to let you go. 


You ’re a pretty respectable sort of a 
foot-pad. Don’t try it again. You 
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won't make a go of it. And don’t 


try breaking into this house,’’ he 


added with a laugh. ‘‘If you touch 
one of these windows or doors the 
burglar-alarm will go off with noise 
enough to wake up 
the block. That’s my patent. Good- 
bye.’’ 


everybody on 


‘* Now don’t that jest beat three of 
a kind?’ said Farnum to himself, 
as he trudged back toward the city. 
‘‘ Who'd athought little Jim would 
ever done that? Got up a patent! 
Made money! 
a kid! Prob’ly 
way society 


Got a nice wife and 
them 
He 


he’s one o’ 


up dudes now.”’ 


THE SNOWBIRD. Itt 
laughed softly at the idea. ‘‘ Lucky 
he don’t know his old scapegrace 
father’s around, disgracin’ the fam- 
ily. An’ such a blasted good feller, 
too! Goes to work an’ picks up an 
old jay, as was jest goin’ to swipe 
him over the head with a sand-bag, 
an’ treats him to supper an’ wine an’ 


cigars!’’ Farnum stopped to laugh 
again. ‘By thunder, that’s the 
best yet. Oh, he’s smart, Jim is.’’ 
So he walked on, rejoicing at 
Jim’s good fortune; and not until 
he reached the bridge did he re- 


member that he had no money and 
no place to sleep that night. 





THE 


HAUNTS 


OF 


THE SNOWBIRD. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Where mighty winds sweep o’er the gleaming hill, 
And storm-winged furies skip across the snow— 
Through every wooded glade and vale below— 

Urged on by Boreas, mighty god, whose chill 

Hand forged the chains that bind the laughing rill ; 
Where howling tempests fiercely surge and blow, 
And forest giants wrestle to and fro, 

And through all nature runs a shudd’ring thrill. 


These are thy haunts, O bird of froward fate, 
When tyrant Winter reigns with iron sway, 

And here alone, save only with thy mate, 
Thou bring’st gladness by thy simple lay ; 

And in thy note which scarcely is a tune 

I read a harbinger of coming June. 
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By George Hf. Moses. 


N the good old colony 
times when we lived 
under the king, they 
called it Freetown 
the king’s 
‘broad arrow’’ cut 
upon the choice 
thus marked 
for spars for the 


because 


trees, 


royal navy, did not 
prevent the settlers 





from felling the in- 
terdicted growth 
and getting it to market—and with- 
out punishment at that. The father 
of Freetown was Stephen Dudley of 
Exeter, a keen business man and the 
forerunner of a and dis- 
in Janu- 
ary, 1717, purchased the land now 
within the boundaries of the town 
from an Indian named Penniwit and 


Abigail, his squaw. 


numerous 
tinguished progeny, who 


The place was 
even then known as Freetown, and 
in August of the same year Dudley 


was commissioned ‘‘ Colonel and Town 
Major of Freetown.”’ 

The duties of town major were not, 
it may be assumed, onerous, though 
the new community enjoyed a con- 
stant the beginning. 
Three years after the sale of Free- 


growth from 





The tean Tavern 


town came the grant of Cheshire, 
three years later again, 
incorporated as Chester, and the for- 


tunes of 


which was, 


Freetown were joined to 
its neighbor. For thirty 
years Freetown had ‘‘taxation with- 
out representation,’’ in the 


those of 


and, as 





Main Street 
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Birdseye View of 
forty years it was a part of Chester 


the community was never honored 
by having a selectman chosen from 
among its inhabitants, that may fur- 


nish a reason for the separation and 





incorporation of the town of Ray- 
mond which occurred in 1764. 

The act was signed May 9g, 1764, 
and on the twenty-ninth of the same 
month the 
held, the assembled at Ben- 
jamin Bean's inn, a building which 


first town meeting was 


voters 


the Burned District 


still stands in a portion of the town 
which retains the ancient name of 
the place, Freetown. Samuel Dud- 
ley, a relative of the founder, was 
chosen moderator and one of the 
selectmen,—and in the flush of new 
municipal dignity the 
voted to build a pound. 

The early history of the town is 
full of quaint doings. 


new town 


At the second 
town meeting, for example, the voters 
refused to pay the constable one 
pound for his services as tax gath- 





Samuel Harriman 








Rev. A. H. Thompson 


erer of the year, upon the ground 
that the honor of office-holding was 
sufficient emolument; and the next 
year Jedediah Brown 
chosen constable he would not serve 
without pay, and since he could not 
be released, he hired John Fullerton 
to assume the duties, paying him 
two pounds five shillings. 

The next year the first census was 
taken, and the inhabitants numbered 
four hundred and fifty-five. In the 
same year one of the settlers became 


when was 





Congregational Church 
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destitute, and the maintenance of 
himself and his family was sold at 
vendue at the close of the town 
meeting. 

In 1768 the town turned its mind 
to the building of a meeting-house, 
and thereby provoked a strife which 
lasted ten 


*T* 
years. The vexed ques- 





J. Wilson Fiske 


tion of location, which disturbs many 
a larger place under similar condi- 
tions even to-day, separated the infant 
town into warring camps, and a site, 
selected at a special meeting in Jan- 
uary, was sustained at the regular 
assembling in March, only to be 
overthrown at a meeting in May, 
when choice fell upon another loca- 
tion to which the voters in the south- 
west part of the town entered solemn 
dissent. In September it was tried, 
unsuccessfully, to defeat this choice, 
and the dissenters then attempted to 
have their portion of the town re- 
annexed to Chester. This failed ; 
but public feeling ran so high that 
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the Provincial 


was appealed to, and that 


Assembly f 
body advised locating the 
building on **Sled Hill,” 
the 
assent 


but town refused to 
to the suggestion, 
and for two years the dis 
putants enjoyed an armis 
tice. 

T 


In 1773, 


five years after 
first voted to 


meeting-house, a 


it had been 
have a 
spirit of compromise moved 
the town to vote to locate 
the 
geographical center of the 


the building as near 


town as possible, and a committee 


was chosen to carry on the work 





But the end was not yet The 
next year all votes relative to a 
meeting-house were annulled, and 


an entirely new site was selected. 


Twenty-one dissenters protested 


against the new selection, but with 


no avail, and in the autumn the 





Metr 


dist Church 


the 
The raising was a great affair. 


frame of building was raised. 
The 
town bought a bushel of meal for 
the occasion, and paid Robert Page 
five for 
rum, sugar, and fish. 


seventeen shillings pence 
The dissent- 
ers were not silenced by this, how- 
ever, and at the next March meeting 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to 


have the meeting-house frame moved 





fmerer « 


Rev. Charles N. Tilton 
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to another part of the town. This 
was in 1775, and the War of Inde- 
pendence which came on immedi- 
ately had the effect of stifling the 
minor quarrel, and the church ques 
tion maintained its status guo. Noth- 
ing further was done on the frame, 
and after a while the timbers were 
taken down and used in building a 
bridge, thus fulfilling in some meas- 
ure the functions they were designed 
originally to perform. 

The Revolution was finished and 
peace declared, and New Hampshire 
had adopted a constitution before the 
meeting-house question was again 
taken up, and then, the lessons of 
war aiding, no doubt, to hasten the 
decision, the town chose a committee 
of four to where the house 
should stand ; if they could not agree 
they were to add a fifth member, 
and the majority should rule. It is 
not known whether the fifth man was 
needed, but the meeting-house was 
raised June 14, 1786, and James Mer- 
rill, one of the selectmen, furnished a 
barrel of rum for the occasion. 

Two years later the annual* March 
meeting was held in the new meeting- 
house, but the environment was evi- 
dently too oppressive, for it was voted 
to adjourn 


decide 


to Lieutenant Bean's. 





Town Hall 
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Lieutenant Bean the tavern, 


kept 
and for twenty-three years the town 
meeting had been held at his house, 
so that the adjournment was not unnat- 


ural asa matter of sentiment, to say 
nothing of the ease with which toddy 
might be obtained. At this election 
John Langdon was chosen governor, 
though the electors of Raymond gave 
nearly half of their votes to one of their 
own townsmen, the Hon. John Dudley. 

But even the building of the meet- 
ing-house did not settle the question. 
It was located near the geographical 
center of the town, but the business 
center had discourteously located 
itself elsewhere in the town, and 
it was accordingly voted, in 1797, 
to move the meeting-house thither. 
It was twice attempted to rescind 
this vote, but the attempt failed 
in each case, and the dissenters, 
defeated by the Raymond elector- 
ate, appealed to the Most High, 
and while the party 
went hunting through the forests 
in search the 


on 


successful 


of timbers for 


moving, the minority went 
























their knees and prayed God 
to prevent the impious march 
of improvement. Impiety 
won, however, and eighty 
yoke of oxen were hitched 
to the building to draw it 
to its new location. Gen 
eral Joseph Cilley, of Not 
tingham, a Saratoga hero, 
commanded the enterprise 
and led the array adown the 
winding road to Pitch Pine 
where, after 
the 
brought to a halt, and where it 


Plain, some 


mishap, church was 


now 


stands, shorn of its porches, and 


known as the town hall But even 


in the new location the meeting- 
house was not a success, and the 
first town meeting held at Pitch 


Pine Plain had to be adjourned to 
Bean's tavern. 

But, though the pioneers of Ray- 
mond were foolish and changeable 
over the location of 


and childish 


their meeting-house, they were in 


other matters regarding it tar more 
tolerant than the state at large, and 
when the parish was first established 
dissenters from ‘* the standing order” 
were relieved from paying the minis- 
tax by themselves 
the 


terial making 


known to authorities: and in 








Flectric Light Statior 
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Congregational Parsonage 


1808, more than ten years before the 
Toleration Act, Raymond Congrega- 
with the Baptists 
the privileges of the meeting-house. 
The 


but an incident in Raymond affairs, 


tionalists shared 


meeting-house quarrel was 
however, and while the struggle con- 
tinued for many years it by no means 
engrossed the public attention, and 
the town and its people waxed pros- 
perous, and one of the latter rose to 
considerable distinction, having been, 
as was said, his fellow citizens’ choice 
for governor. This man was John 
Dudley, who came from Exeter to 
Raymond, where he ‘one 

He 
soon became the leading man of the 
1768 he received a 
royal commission as justice of the 
At the outbreak of the Rev- 
the patriots’ 
cause, and on learning of the affair 
at Lexington he could not wait for 
his horse but started out on foot to 


rally the militia. 


bought 


quarter part of a saw-mill.”’ 


town, and in 
peace. 


olution he espoused 


During the years of struggle which 
follow he was the town’s representa- 
the colonial assembly, and 
was twice made the speaker. For 
eight years he was a member of the 


Committee of Safety, and from 1776 


tive in 
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A Typical Street in Raymond. 


to 1785 he was a judge of the court 
of common pleas. He was then made 
a judge of the superior court, serving 
until 1797, and it was here that he 
made a reputation which can never 
die while lawyers live to recount the 
He 
law, but a 


traditions of their profession. 
was not trained for the 
distinguished advocate has borne wit- 
ness that he *‘ had patience, discern 





Col. G. H. Tucker 
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ment and sterling integrity, 
which neither partiality nor 
prejudice, threat nor flat- 
tery, hope nor fear could 
seduce or awe.’’ 

His court manners were 
brusque in the 
and Governor Plumer, 
who practised before him, 
is authority for this ex- 
ample of Judge Dudley's 
charges to the jury: ‘‘ You 
have heard, gentlemen, 
what has been said in this 


extreme, 


case by the lawyers, the 
rascals! But no, I will 
It is their business 
to make a good case for their clients ; 


not abuse them. 





John N. Tilton. 


they are paid for it, and they have 
But 
you and I, gentlemen, have some- 
thing else to consider. They talk of 


done in this case well enough. 


law. It is not law we want, but jus- 
tice. A clear head and an honest 
heart are worth more than all the 
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’T* 
There was one 
good thing said at the bar. 


law of the lawyers. 
It was 
from one Shakespeare, an English 
player, I believe. It is good enough, 
the Bible. It is 
this, ‘Be just and fear not.’ That, 
the law in this case. 


almost, to be in 


gentlemen, is 





om. sanamenm - =- —y 
an ae | 
C. W. Scribner 
It is our business to do justice 
between the parties, not by the 


quirks of the law, out of 
Blackstone or Coke, books 
that I never read and never 
will, but by common sense 
as between man and man. 
That 
the curse of God will rest 


is our business, and 


upon us if we neglect, or 

evade, or turn aside from 

7° 
Common ruled 


Judge Dudley’s court, and 


sense 


when once Jeremiah Mason 
attempted to urge a plea of 
demurrer before his honor 
the court remarked that he 








John T. Bartlett, Esa 
had ‘‘always thought demurrer a 
cursed cheat,’’ and, turning 
Mason, exclaimed, ‘‘ Let 
you, young man, not to come here 
with your new-fangled law.”’ 


upon 
me advise 


Despite his eccentricities the bar 
respected him, and Judge Parsons 
of Newburyport, in discussing him, 
said, ‘‘You may laugh at his law 


and ridicule his language, but Dud- 





Shepard Hotel 
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ley is the best judge I ever knew in 
New Hampshire.’’ Judge Arthur 
Livermore gave his opinion that 
‘‘justice was never better admin- 
istered in this state than when Mr. 
Dudley was on the bench.’ 

He certainly was a unique char- 
acter, and in 


’ 


view of what I can 
learn of him it is a deep regret to 


me that he did not declare himself 
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tithing-men were annually chosen to 
protect the Sabbath from violation, 
and the daily walk of the people was 
godly and pious. 

-atriotism, too, abounded, and the 
War of 1812 was cordially supported 
in Raymond. The Federalistic sen- 
timent of the western counties never 
extended into old Rockingham, and 
Governor Plumer found his neigh- 











Dana J. Healey W. H. Bailey A. G Wr e 
AP Gow 
on the meeting-house question for bors quick to support him in his 
the benefit of posterity. movements against threatened Brit- 
The opening of the nineteenth ish invasion. 
century found the town contented The ‘‘ cold Fridays’’ of 1810 and 
and prosperous. The free water 


privileges of the Lamprey river were 
utilized for small manufacturing, and 
by dint of hard labor the soil, yet 
virgin, gave fair returns to the hus- 
bandman. to 
and 
Primitive 


The 


Incomes were small, 
be sure; but so were desires, 

there was plenty for all. 
and Puritan manners prevailed. 


of 1817 did not disturb our peaceful 
hamlet, nor did the hard times of the 
latter year nip Raymond keenly. A 
veracious historian narrates, among 
evidences of the prevailing hardships 
that year,—that cider was three dol- 
lars a barrel, though there is nothing 
to show that the town lacked either 
cider or the money to pay for it. 




















Among the curious traditions of 
those days was one to the effect that 
not set in until after 
1518 


winter would 


Thanksgiving, and in Gov- 


ernor Plumer, again in office after 
six years of private life, did not pro- 
claim the feast until the last day of 
*y* 

rhe 


warm and pleasant until some time 


December. weather continued 


in January, and certain people in 
Raymond were on that account de- 
sirous of retaining Gov- 
ernor Plumer in office, 
but the majority of the 
state willed otherwise 
and returned to the old 
custom of an early win- 


The Shoe Shop 


ter. Though in favor of a later win- 
ter, Raymond people, for the most 
part, were conservative, and recorded 
a solid opposition to various schemes 
to 


new 


form new counties and to erect 


extended its 


towns, and even 


hostility to the proposition for the 
state to aid in erecting an insane 
asylum and to abolish capital pun- 
ishment. On the temperance ques- 
tion the town voted in favor of enact- 


ing a prohibitory law. 
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Thus quietly the town grew old. 
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The separation of church and state 
brought denominational 
the 
churches arose and fell. 


new influ- 


ences into community, and 
The rail- 
bringing little 
train and taking little with it. Ray- 
mond was a century old and yet had 
half that 


The anniversary was marked 


road came, in its 


scarcely changed within 
time. 
with appropriate celebration and the 


even tenor of things was resumed. 









Two wars passed, 


and Raymond gave 
to 
and 


had 


manhood 
them. 
them 

into 


of her 
both of 
both of 
passed 
the 
of affairs took place. 
This came with the introduction of 


history 


ere new order 


shoe manufacturing, perhaps twenty 
years ago, the final step in the devel- 
opment of an industrial system of 
aggregated endeavor from the simple 
and primitive hand shops which had 
The 
the shoe industry 


sprung up on nearly every farm. 
establishment of 
practically created a new Raymond. 
A liberal pay-roll at the factory still 
further denuded the hill farms of their 
sons to each succeeding generation of 
whom the struggle for a_ livelihood 


I22 


had grown fiercer and less remunera- 
tive, and village life took on a citified 
activity. Money circulated freely 
and there was little thought for the 
morrow. Prosperity seemed perma- 
nent, nay, was permanent, when, on 


misfortune, it 


of 


a sudden stroke 






















Mrs. N. S. Thomas 


threatened to 
spread its 
wings and fly 
the town for- W. H, Bailey 
ever. 

Raymond folk still speak 
of ‘‘The Fire’”’ 


dertone and with capitals, 


in an un- 


though it is three years since 
its day, and the benefits it 
all 


It was 


brought have covered 
its gaping wounds. 
a desolate Raymond that bright De- 
the 


The village 


cember morning after flames 
had spent themselves. 
churches, stores, business blocks, the 
railroad station, storehouses, and 
dwelling-houses which had bade fare- 
well to the sinking sun on the after- 
gone, and the 


dawning rays of another day lit up a 


noon before, were 
smoking crater of desolation where 
the village had smiled but yesterday. 
There was a funereal stillness in the 
air as in the presence of the dead. 


Men busied themselves amidst t..2 
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their 
spoke in undertones of their losses. 


remnants of possessions and 


visitors 
alike considered the blow a fatal one, 


Townspeople and curious 
and the funeral oration of Raymond 
was pronounced by more than one 


voice among its still smoking ashes. 


But the town was not dead. In 
deed it was never more alive. It was 
not even asleep. The outlook was 


certainly stupefying. Not only was 
the heart of the town burned out, but 
the firm which occupied 
the 
took occasion just then 


larger shoe - factory 
to move its business city 
ward. 

to 


It required cour 
the 


gency, and 


age meet emer 
courage 
was found. 
A new ten- 
ant was 
found for 
the factory. 


J. L. Jones 


The burned-out merchants tempora- 
the 
town-house and began plans for new 


rily established themselves in 


buildings in the spring. The pastors 
of the homeless churches looked to 
God for aid and vigorously besought 
men to contribute likewise. The rail- 


its burned structure 


road replaced 
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and handsome build- 
And the people of the town, 
now that the horse was stolen, care- 
fully double-locked the stable door 
by putting in an adequate supply 
olf water. 


with modern 


ings. 


It was almost three years to the 
day from the time of the fire when I 
had wandered where Raymond’s 
streets had been to the time when I 
last visited the place. A new com- 
The old had 


A thriving 


munity greeted me. 


indeed passed away. 


modern village was there with elec- 
trically lighted streets and buildings, 
with hydrants peeping out at every 
with and handsome 


corner, new 


stores, with two elegant churches, 


and with modern and graceful resi- 
dences. The village was hardly more 


than a handful, yet in it was concen- 
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. 


trated all that a century and a half 
had produced in Raymond. Circling 
around on the hills were few farms 
and unproductive. Their worn-out 
soil had long ago given up its most 
cherished crop of humanity which 
had been swallowed up by the village 
and the cities. All the nervous force 
of a township courses through the 
ganglion of the shops and the rail- 
road station. The pulse 
high of necessity. 


courses 
Raymond, reju- 
venated Raymond, has become a type, 
a type of the modern factory victory. 
The keynote of existence has shrilled 
up from the deep, solemn tone of the 
first century to a piercing shriek of 
modern industrialism. Its resonant 
note thrills the air, and the visitor 
to-day knows that he is in a town 
that is ‘‘ up-to-date.”’ 
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lred Lewis Pattee. 

Oh, would my clumsy hand obey my will 
And catch the radiant vision that I see 

In all my dreams, then would I seize the clay 
And mould a statue glorified—of thee. 


And would my hand but master half the chords 
That in my dreams make heavenly harmony, 
Apollo's mighty lyre would ring again 
To tell the fulness of my love 





to thee. 


And there are lyrics throbbing in my soul, 

And sweeter songs than mortal’s dream can be, 
But I can only look into thine eyes 

And stammer out ‘‘I k’ve, I love but thee.’’ 








THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 
By hLdward A. Fenks. 


You wander hand in hand from room to room— 
On every side barred windows and dead walls : 
Dark shadows lurk in corners, and your doom 
Is whispered down the grim and silent halls. 
Go to your couch, my Princes! Let the sleep 
Of sweet forgetfulness sit on your eyes 
And dull your ears: so may your dreams be deep, 
That you may pass unconscious to the skies. 


But that was O so long ago! 
The princes of to-day 

Are free as birds to come and go 
From morn till evening gray. 

They are not smothered in the tower— 
Their feet are fleet as wings: 

Before we know it, they are turned 
From princes into kings. 











THE LEGEND OF JOHN LEVIN AND MARY GLASSE. 


CONTINUED. 


By &. f. 


Tenney. 


CHAPTER \X. 


F sunshine prevailed over cloud in 
| Mary’s life it was owing, not so 
much to moral causes, or relig- 
ious disposition and the visitation of 
happy spirits as to physical basis. 
Welling up from within, there were 
no gloomy moods but a constitutional 
inclination to take nothing at its 


worst ; and, save in rare hours, Mary 


was the embodiment of fun alive. 
This made her attractive to John 
Levin, whose streak of jollity was 


private, and carefully concealed from 
most people; even his mother knew 
less than Mary of his good spirits. 
Mary had just left John’s 
pany, and was in no ill-humor when 


com- 


she called upon the bride. 

‘T never saw a scrub, Martha, so 
transformed by marriage as you are. 
Here you sit in queenly state, eating 
sugar with his royal highness, your 
princely husband, while there is dis- 
played before critical 
kitchen full of dirty and 
Myra crying and laughing like an 
idiot in the office. 


my eye, a 


dishes, 


Who would have 
thought it, thou priestess of the holy 
art of housekeeping,—so much more 
beautiful as an art than painting or 
sculpture. But really, I am jealous 
of you. I have a notion, myself, to 
be married.’’ 

‘* Really !’ 
ing, and walking slowly toward his 
‘* Really! Really!’’ 


’ said Dr. Langdon, ris- 


office door. 


** Well, I saw one,”’ 
exclaimed Martha, eagerly advanc- 
ing with extended arms to meet her 
friend, ‘‘ who was so perfectly trans- 


never any 


formed as you are by being in love, 
to infatuation, for a man whom you 
are unwilling to marry. No wonder 
you go raving about my kitchen, or 
any place where there’s cooking for 
two going on, like a dear, sweet man- 
iac that you are.’’ 

Their greetings, long, loud, and 
demonstrative, so disturbed the doc- 
tor that he looked out of his office 
window,—“ Well, I never! I never!” 

The fisherman’s daughter had, in- 
deed, as this world goes, great rea- 
son to be proud of her brilliant lover, 
who had aroused her to a new sense 
of her own mental powers, awaken- 
ing her true self. not that 
Mr. enterprising, 
ambitious, one of the rising men of 


It was 
Levin was rich, 
the colony, but he was wise; had he 
not once studied theology,—and out- 
it all? James Glasse’s half- 
orphan child was indeed forturiate in 
her match-making, if she would ac- 


grown 


cept her fate. 

‘‘I’ve almost made up my mind, 
Martha, to be married,’’ said Mary, 
seating herself by the garden confec- 
tion tray. ‘‘ You know that I never 
felt about my mother’s mandates as 


you about yours. I was so young 


when she was alive; and I remember 
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her as kind but never passionate in 
love,—never hot and demonstra- 
as I am. I suppose it’s partly 
on this account that her wishes have 


less weight with me now. 


her 
tive 


It would 
be dreadful to disregard the dead, 
but don’t you know that the most 
fearful thing dies out of mind, after a 
little? And a living, warm-hearted, 
earnest, kind lover makes one forget 
other things. 
ail.’” 

* Poor, love-sick child,” said Martha, 
stroking Mary’s hair the wrong way, 
elaborately snarling it. ‘‘ But I 
wish had asked my opinion 
before you pulled John Levin out 
upon the For 
part, I should have bade you throw 


You understand it 


do 
you 
rocks. 


Misery my 


away your boat-hook. You know 
that I am _ not friendly to John 
Levin.”’ 


‘*Martha, Martha, don’t speak so. 
I may never marry him, but I love 
him with all my heart. You know 
that you do not have to marry even 
if you love, else I should have run 
away with you years ago. 
by loving John Levin 
mend him ; 


I expect, 
enough, to 
for if love be always 
blind, my love is not true. since I 
see very clearly that he is in 


need of a good wife.”’ 


sad 


‘I hope my dear that you will 


mend him before you marry, not 
after.”’ 

‘* Most likely.”’ 

‘*You know, darling, that I was 
fated to marry the doctor. I was put 
down in Aunt Nabby White’s magic 
mirror. Butin your case it’s different. 
It merely happened so. You were 
looking out for your father’s lobster 
nets; and watching the currents play 
with your line, and you caught John 
fish-wife’s luck, 


Levin. Ordinary 
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you know. You are not necessarily 
obliged to marry him any more than 
you would a tom-cod.”’ 

‘‘ Fate, fate! What fate is better 
than a deep and abiding affection? 
Be quiet, Martha, quit your 
I speak truly ; discovering 
in myself and in John Levin, the 
bands of a foreordained friendship. 
Whether the friendship shall be, or 
shall not be, formulated and acknowl- 
edged before a magistrate, or entered 
of record, is not important. I call 
you to wit that I am his foreordained 
good angel, let alone good-wife. And 
I accept the charge because I love to 
do it; 


and 
drollery. 


nor can I, by constraining 
heaven, do otherwise.”’ 

So they talked in the garden till 
the doctor had pulled Myra’s tooth, 
and apologized to her, and till she 
had cleared up the house and spread 
the tea. 

Martha had never thought of Mary 
as being otherwise than naturally 
but now 
she faintly detected a possible fanati- 
cism up-springing in the heart of her 
friend. Did 
whimsical notions concerning the 
Infinite Mind? Sure was Mary that 


she was now guided of God; even 


pious, not abnormally so; 


she indeed entertain 


though in truth she was expecting 
the universe to be divinely governed 
according to the will of Mary Glasse, 
who sang devout hymns, and lifted 
the hands of adoration, and uttered 
ecstatic supplication, in her rambles 
morning and evening between Black 
Cove and the mouth of Jeffery’s 
creek. 


CHAPTER NI. 


Whistling homeward like a school- 
boy went John Levin, after separa- 
ting from Mary Glasse, upon the after- 


















noon of that seventeenth day of July, 
when Mary had left his company to 
go and call on the bride and her tem- 
pestuous but jolly hearted spouse. 
Had it not been decided between 
them that he should at least build a 
bird-cage, upon the slope of the Mas- 
conomo Hill near Black 
Cove, whether or not the shy bird 
Mary should ever deign to alight 
upon the threshold ? 


or Great 


But no sooner 
was John Levin alone that day than 
there welled up within him such spirit 
as made him for the hour almost for- 
getful of Mary. 

As savagery itself, for untold ages, 
has been quite equal to the calls of 
life by the upspringing of exhaustless 
fountains of purely animal vigor and 
vivacity, like the renewal of perpet- 
ual growth, in the heart of every 
brave, so there was in John Levin's 
physical force no apparent diminu- 
tion by the score of years that had 
gone by since he had ceased to be a 
child ; he was more boy-like in spirit 
than ever. In his case, however, 
If it can- 
said that he had about him 
the slightest tinge of a conceit of 


there was something more. 
not be 


divine possession, he had a little of a 
poet’s enthusiasm in leaning towards 
life’s ideal; never neglecting the 
practical, he ever cultivated the im- 
aginative part of his nature. 

This had made it easy for him 
when a boy tu give hospitable enter- 
tainment to certain metaphysical no- 
tions; and although it was now so 
many years since he had lost sight of 
that which had once 
served as a center to his ideal world, 
he could not yet rid himself from the 
grasp which the spiritual universe 
had upon him. The loss of the di- 


vine personality was the less to him,, 


Personality 
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since it allowed free play to that men- 
tal ecstacy, so intense and uplifting, 
which filled his own soul, when now 
and then he gave himself up to the 
thought that he, John Levin, was an 
essential part of that Mind which per- 
vades the universe. 

This idea is stamped by physicians 
as akin to the abnormal experiences 
of the asylums and dungeons of the 
world, which during many genera- 
tions have never been empty of pa- 
tients or prisoners who have believed 
themselves to personate the Son of 
Man or some other ideal life; so that 
no token of essential unsoundness is 
more easily read than the slightest 
confusion in regard to one’s personal 


identity. Although, therefore, John 
Levin was clear-headed and _far- 
sighted beyond most men in his 


social, political, and mercantile gen- 
eration, nevertheless he held a meta- 
physical notion, which was at bottom 
based upon unreason,—the assump- 
tion that his true individual life was 
rooted outside himself, that he was 
an irresponsible fragmentary expres- 
sion of the all pervasive but imper- 
sonal intelligence of the universe. 
Dwelling much upon this idea, it 
had become to him a source of 
boundless egotism, which manifested 
itself in every act and motion of his 
life. He believed himself to have 
been so endowed from some treasure 
house of mental 
make him 


illumination, as to 
to all events. 
‘*Who,”’ he asked, ‘‘can match John 
Levin, with his powerful physiaue, 
and a fair fragment of the inexhaust- 
ible intelligence? *’ 

To that John Levin went 
whistling along his homeward way, 
upon that seventeenth day of July, is 
to put it very mildly. His whole 


equal 


say 
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being sang in unison with the music 
of celestial spheres. And during 
those moments in which he fancied 
himself conscious of possessing in 
large measure powers practically in- 
finite, all things became even to him, 
whether joy or sorrow, good or evil; 
there was no sorrow, no joy, no good, 
no evil, all things were in perfect 
harmony. At such times he forgot 
even his passion of love for Mary 
and his own impetuous nature, and 
there ceased all sense of personal 
struggling at odds with the world ; 
and for the moment he was dimly 
conscious of sharing the bliss of self- 
existent, unconditioned life. So that, 
as Hercules retired to solitary places 
to reflect upon his divine original, 
or touch the earth to renew his 
strength, John Levin sometimes 
threw himself upon the ground under 
a wide-spreading oak, or stood im- 
movable with eyes fixed upon the 
sea’s horizon, or gazed steadfastly 
upon the orbs of heaven, silently 
absorbing as he believed, new forces 
out of infinite realms of spiritual 
power. 

It was in this way that, besides being 
endowed with the physique of undy- 
ing youth, John Levin believed that 
he was possessed by “the spirit of the 
universe,” whatever that might mean. 
And when he was at his best estate, 
he felt little dependent upon earthly 
loves. Yet, if he needed not to lean 
upon any being who was also a sharer 
in the infinite life, he could not but 
be conscious of certain opposite pow- 
ers in that universal intelligence of 
which he was a part; so that he 
knew himself to be attracted by the 
quiet and irresistible force of nature 
toward certain other Beings, and re- 
pelled when brought in contact with 
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others. This law of polarity in his 
heart, this celestial movement, led him 
in rapture beyond measure to approach 
Mary Glasse. When he thought of 
Mary, it was as if his senses were 
suspended and he was entranced. 
How could such bounding pulsations 
of feeling be other token than that of 
fate, drawing together the predes- 
tined friends ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


John Levin's enthusiastic day- 
dreaming of his love was, however, 
interrupted by his meeting the office 
boy, who reported that Madam Levin 
had just disembarked. Upon this 
information the whistling 
changed his tune. 


lover 
An ill-concealed 
irony voiced itself in musical notes, 
now shrill now mellow. 
that this 
was a 


Was it pos- 

man, at thirty-five, 
tassel adorning 
mother’s apron strings ? 


sible 
mere his 

Madam would, of course, want to 
know all Mary Glasse; as, 
indeed, she did before John reached 
home, since he found the 
Adipose gushing at 
elbow. 

‘“ Why, John, what is this 
have done,’’ 


about 


widow 
his mother's 
you 
exclaimed Madam, as 
soon as she had kissed her son for 
ten or fifteen minutes, and sat in his 
lap and caressed him for fifteen more. 
‘* How could you have done it? You 
know that I am only fifty-three, and 
you are thirty-six. If I am too old 
to be your companion in life, what 
can Mary Glasse think, you being 
eighteen years her senior? Why, An- 
gelica here is much nearer your age.” 

“Am I, indeed?” sweetly interposed 
the fat widow, with an oily smile, 
and an attempt to blush through the 
carmine upon her cheeks. 

















‘‘And I hear, John, that you are 
going to build a house outside of 
Salem. Not while I am alive, my 
Not till I become a saint.’’ 

‘‘ What, never, mother ?’’ 

Angelica stayed to make the tea, 
and to help madam unpack. ‘' You 
are an angel, indeed,’’ said madam 


son. 


adorning the unctuous rolls upon the 
corpulent widow’s neck with a gold 
chain and heavy cross. ‘‘ See what 
But not 
allow the puritans to see it. You 
can wear it when you attend service 
with me at St. Michael’s.”’ 

John Levin sent his office boy two 
miles to get another boy to come post- 


I have brought you. do 


haste to call the widow to Salem vil- 
some imaginary errand. 
By such innocent device it was not 


lage upon 


long before John was alone with his 
mother. And they talked till mid- 
night, mainly upon mat- 
ters. 


business 


Madam Levin's heritage, from the 


Hawkins voyages of Devonshire, 
was little money, and much spirit 
for mercantile adventuring. Early 


widowed in America, she had taken 
her son from divinity, and had put 
him to such legal studies over sea as 
might best help him keep within the 
law, in a traffic not hampered by scru- 
and had then put him into 
sea-going as promised 
profit, in that age of far-venturing 
pillage among foes and barbarians. 
Should John marry, with so com- 
petent a woman in the house as his 
own mother? 


ples ; 


such most 


So his mother asked 
herself in the night watches. There 
Or, if she should 
allow it, she would do the picking 
and Had she ever per- 


was no need of it. 


choosing. 


mitted John to think for himself in 
should, 


such matters? She never 
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not while she was alive. And John, 
of course, was the most dutiful child 
in the world. 

The fitness of things, suggested by 
his relation to infinite mind, indeed 
demanded of John Levin, in the 
night watches, implicit obedience to 
the wishes of his mother,—unless the 
law of polarity should by blind force 
repel him from his mother and at- 
tract him toward Mary Glasse. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Next morning, fox-like, stole forth 
John Levin from his mother’s house 
at daybreak, to follow the foxes upon 
the curving shore. The foxes in turn 
were stealing upon unwary birds, not 
knowing that it was Sunday. John 
Levin, however, expected to go to 
church later on; and what he really 
wanted was to observe—not to shoot 
—the killdeer plover and his stealthy 
foe ; and to watch the purpling east, 
which the fox did not appear to no- 
tice. In the advancing light John 
Levin saw the ‘‘ looming ’’ sea throw 
the islands half out of the shining 
bay, solid ledges all afloat like har- 
bor buoys. 

And at the moment when the pol- 
ished waters most brightly reflected 
the hues of the morning, he stepped 
in upon the sanded floor of the ocean, 
and swam or floated in the wake of 
the escaping plover; and with eyes 
just above the level of the gently 
rising and falling plains of silver, and 
mother of pearl, and opal, he watched 
the changing tints unnumbered and 
unnamed. Even if his days were 
practically atheistic, he half believed 
that, with its enamoring visions of 
beauty, this morning bath was wor- 
ship; receiving from it as he did a 


certain mental glow slightly tinged 
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by devotion, as if the glancing waters 
were for the moment touched by light 
divine. 

Then he walked in _ half-devout 
dreaming, along the narrow line 
which is neither land nor sea, the 
tide-washed shore. In the midst of 
his thoughts concerning mind and 
matter, wondering whether there were 
two substances or one, he was met by 
Dr. Bob Langdon riding heavily 
upon his black horse, hastening 
slowly to answer an early profes- 
sional call. The physician only 
halted long enough to grasp John 
Levin’s hand. 

‘* Holding, my friend, within your- 
self the infinite, and having no surety 
that your own personal experience of 
the infinite intelligence will outlast 
the day, I trust that the spirit of the 
coherent universe is now illuminating 
your rising and falling concepts, like 
the sun gilding the wrinkled sea.”’ 

John Levin yawned, making no re- 
ply. The doctor turned in his sad- 
dle, allowing his horse to take one 
more breath: ‘‘ General views, I say, 
are indicative of mental powers supe- 
rior; and the generalness of your 
views determines the ratio for ascer- 
taining the superiority of your men- 
tal powers. Am I not correct!’’ 

** Juist'a0.”” 

‘‘IT ask, then, further: Is not the 
human heart the primordial point of 
universal emergence and return? And 
if this be so, is not the hypothesis of 
a personal creator the figment of an 
indolent imagination ?’’ 

Then the doctor put spurs to Night- 
hawk, and disappeared with his sad- 
dle-bags, leaving John Levin to his 
meditations, so aptly voiced by his 
echo on horseback. Nevertheless, the 
doctor’s words disturbed his thoughts 
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—as when one is listening to the sea, 
he hears the impertinent rattle of 
some musketeer or a heavy salutation 
gun. The theological propositions 
put forth by his physician seemed to 
Levin less timely, since, at the par- 
ticular moment in which he had been 
interrupted, he had been thinking of 
Mary Glasse as a possible theological 
instructor likely to have healthy in- 
tuitions, or as a guide for his con- 
science to whom he might habitually 
refer as his ideal conception perfectly 
expressing the infinite harmony. 

Conscious as he was of moral 
slouchiness, it seemed proper, upon 
Sunday morning, for him to resolve 
to go and see her as soon as prac- 
ticable—at once, unless his mother 
wished to visit St. Michael. Giving 
himself due credit for his piety in 
adoring Mary Glasse, John Levin 
returned home to breakfast with his 
mother. 

‘* Will you take Angelica and my- 
self to attend worship this morning, 
my son?’’ 





‘* Where, my dear?”’ 

‘‘There is no worship except at 
Marble Harbor. There may be other 
meetings, but not for worship.’’ 

‘*‘Do you think, mother, that I 
could worship with the widow Adi- 
pose beside me?”’ 

‘*T have no doubt she would dis- 
tract your heart. But what’s the 
harm if you don’t lose your place in 
the prayer-book ?”’ 

‘‘T think I could keep my thumb 
at the right page.”’ 


‘* Shall we go?”’ 

‘*Certainly. Do I not always make 
your wishes my first law?’’ 

‘* Certainly.’’ 

As John Levin grasped the tiller in 
sailing down the harbor towards the 























the Marble head, he constantly gazed 
upon his mother’s face. It was long 
since he had seen her. And his 
mother’s features had faded a little 
in his mind after he had seen Mary. 
Be that as it may, he could not but 
look with pride upon her dark, gray 
eyes, almost black, deep set, and well 
apart, with under lids very full; black 
brows, finely arched, and heavy with- 
out being shaggy to the end of the 
outer slope; eyes almost cavernous 
when the long fringed upper lids 
were open wide,—eyes laughing or 
frowning all over the mobile face; 
the face easily dimpling with fun 
or puckering with fretfulness,—the 
cheeks and all muscles about the 
mouth as sensitive as the face of the 
sea to every ripple of emotion; with 
chin inclined to be double; heavy, 
abundant, black hair without a thread 
of silver; with complexion clear, but 
coloring easily; her figure of good 
height, not slender, not stout. John 
Levin looked at her to see 
whether hard, unsympathetic lines 
appeared more frequently than once, 
whether cunning and craft and scorn 
had often come to the surface, and 
whether her fiendish elements were 
getting the better of the angelic. 
But his mother was as beautiful as 
the morning and sweet tempered as 
the sun, as they neared the rock- 
bound harbor. 

They had made a very early start. 
No one could tell how wind and tide 
might serve them, said John. The 
plump Angelica had been hurried 
and worried out of her life by John 
asking several times whether she 
was ready; and she had embarked 
in a disheveled condition under the 
promise that she should have time 


now, 
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enough to put the finish to her rig- . 
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ging at Captain Goodwin’s before 
service. 

‘*T am so glad, Mother,’’ said John 
at the landing, ‘‘to go with you to 
the Church of England service. The 
excesses of the Puritans have been a 
sad stumbling-block to my spiritual 
life. I fear that the root of the mat- 
ter is not in them.”’ 

‘* Just so, just so, my son.’’ 

But fingers of foam were now 
clutching at the rocks more persist- 
ently than in the early morning, as 
though new forces were at work be- 
neath the gently heaving sea; and 
John, looking seaward, remarked,— 
‘*Mother, I think that I ought to 
take great pains where I moor my 
boat, for I look to a change in the 
weather.”’ 

‘*Just so, my son.”’ 

“Tf you walk up to Captain Good- 
win’s, I'll see you later.’’ 

**Just so,’’ murmured Angelica. 

It is well known along shore, that 
the most experienced seamen, ship- 
masters even, are often without skill 
in handling boats. In John Levin’s 
case, his attempt at safe mooring re- 
sulted in his being blown off across 
the bay to the landing upon Jeffery’s 
creek in Manchester, where he went 
to church with Mary Glasse, instead 
of keeping company with the gross 
Angelica and his idolized mother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Of course Mary Glasse did not sit 
upon the same side of the meeting- 
house with John Levin, two hundred 
years ago. Nor did he see her pro- 
file; and he never, perhaps, disliked 
her poke bonnet so much as he did 
during that sermon, since he only 
saw the back side of it. To Mary 
Glasse the long sermon seemed pe- 
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culiarly timely and restful, so that 
she went to sleep; and so did Mar- 
tha and so did Doctor Bob and his 
rival, Doctor Jay, and so did EIl- 
der Perkins, and Simeon Strait, the 
school-master. In fact, when the 
prolix pastor Hammersmith came to 
seventeenthly, John Levin, who was 
the only one in the congregation who 
did not believe one word the preacher 
said, was the only one who was wide 
awake. Even Babcock, the tithing- 
man, responded to the monotonous 
tone from the pulpit by a well-modu- 
lated and genteel snore. So that 
John Levin saw the entire congrega- 
tion at one time sleeping the sleep of 
the just,—reposing as soundly as the 
dry bones of the early settlers outside 
the meeting-house walls; and the 
pantheist was more than ever before 
impressed with the thought that the 
church was the pillow of the state. 

When Elder Perkins partly recov- 
ered himself and began to cease 
dreaming, his eyes were fixed on 
John Levin. Never was greater 
change in mortal man. Possibly in a 
spirit of fun, Mr. Levin’s face had 
become so grave and put on such an 
injured look, as if the slumber of 
Zion was a personal grievance to him, 
that even the short, stunted minister 
waked up enough to take sight at 
him over the top of the high pulpit 
which fenced him in. If Mr. Levin 
never failed to attract the eyes of 
strangers, he was now the center of 
vision to all the saints; as, one after 
another, they waked up, yawned de- 
corously, rubbed their eyes, and be- 
gan to ogle the distinguished stran- 
ger. 

‘*He is naturally a deacon,’’ whis- 
pered Babcock to Doctor Jay, who 
responded with a nod and went to 
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sleep again, having been out late Sat- 
urday night. 

Could not John Levin make him- 
self up at will to represent any kind 
of character needful for the hour? 
Had he not practised artificial per- 
sonification to while away long voy- 
ages? If he set out, for a few mo- 
ments, to imagine himself a deacon, 
he could look like one. But when, 
after service, the clerical Hammer- 
smith and Elder Perkins and Doctor 
Jay and Madam Godsoe and Dame 
Silvertongue hurriedly gathered 
about the pious stranger, Levin sud- 
denly changed his face, and looked 
so like the personification of all evil 
that no one dared to speak to him. 
He did not know that Mary Glasse 
was looking. But she was so shocked 
to see the fine looking deacon in him 
shrivel and give place to a demoniacal 
expression, that she was henceforth 
more determined than ever that she 
would not marry him. Nor did she 
ever fully know how this face-chang- 
ing came about, till, upon acquaint- 
ance, she observed that Madam Lev- 
in had similar power of almost instan- 
taneous transformation. 

‘‘Come, Doctor Bob, get into my 
boat with your wife,’’ said Mr. Levin 
on the doorstep. ‘‘She lies at Nor- 
ton’s ship-yard.’’ 

So they, with 
Black cove, 


Mary, sailed for 
west of Glasse Head. 
But an inexpert sailor was John Ley- 
in that morning, else perverse; for 
he could not in such a sea land 
his passengers without taking them 
further, to the mouth of Chubb’s 
creek, where Doctor Langdon had 
told him that he was prospecting for 
a house-lot. The ungodly Levin 


apologized for bringing them so far 
that they could not lunch at James 




















Glasse’s house; and he straightway 
produced a kettle and two lines as 
soon as all were landed upon the 
east bank. In a few minutes he 
and the doctor had cunners enough 
to fry, with a parcel of new potatoes 
which they pulled out of Knapp’s 
field, near by; and then they all 
lunched under the walnuts at the 
water side. 

During these operations the face of 
Levin was not wicked, nor very de- 
vout, but rollicking all over; and he 
even danced alone around the pot, 
before asking the sober company to 
partake. 

‘*How did you like the minister, 
John ?’’ asked Martha, throwing the 
skeleton of a cunner over her shoul- 
der into the hazel bushes. 

‘* Well, if you will give keen edge 
to my jack-knife, I’ll whittle out a 
better minister for you, as soon as 
I ve finished these fish.’’ 

‘*For my part, I enjoyed the ser- 
mon very much indeed,’’ replied the 
doctor, suiting his action to the word, 
by closing his eyes and breathing 
heavily as he did in sermon time. 

‘*Mary,’’ asked Levin, ‘‘at what 
point did you go to sleep, and what 
waked you up?’’ 

But Mary was too much of a Puri- 
tan to respond in like spirit, upon 
Sunday; and she soon turned the 
conversation into courses which she 
fancied more befitting the day,— 
although less drowsy than her pas- 
tor’s sermon. At least she was more 
wide awake in conversation than 
under preaching. 

‘*T don’t see, Martha,’’ said Levin, 
‘“how you can sleep, if you believe 
what the minister was saying.’’ 

‘* What did he say ?’’ 
If John Levin ever perverted any- 
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.busy as a bee, in leisure hours of the 
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thing in his life, it was his report of 
that sermon, the part to which his 
auditors had nodded assent. It 
sounded plausible, just like the 
preacher; but the doctrine was John 
Levin’s,—a singular mixture of illog- 
ical dogmatic propositions, and scrip- 
ture texts slightly misquoted. And 
then, when his auditors entered pro- 
test, he added: ‘‘I told you that I 
would whittle out a wooden-headed 
preacher for you. Have I not done 
=P" 

Without a suspicion, in his limit- 
less egotism, that Mary Glasse had 
been taking his measure, John Levin 
sailed over the bay to meet his 
mother. Moody and reckless he sat 
at the tiller; whistling now sadly, 
now defiantly, till favoring winds 
brought him to easy landing at the 
foot of the garden at Goodwin's. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The mercurial and politic Madam 
Levin did not after all object to her 
son’s attending the established church 
of England, New rather than Old. It 
would evidently serve him better in 
a business way to attend the Congre- 
gational conventicles; who could 
tell how many clients he might have 
won that Sunday morning? Besides, 
the ritual of her childhood was disap- 
pointing to her, when St. Michael 
had to hold services in a private 
house. Perhaps John had better 
stick to the regular meeting-houses 
for the present, particularly since he 
had secured the freedom of the Epis- 
copal people from being taxed to sup- 
port puritanism. 

And madam was the less inclined 
to quarrel with her son for leaving 
her so long, since she had been as 
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day, in gathering gossip-honey from 
the flower of Marble Head society ; 
having adroitly rid herself of the com- 
pany of the somewhat tiresome Adi- 
pose, who spent most of the day in 
Mistress Goodwin’s guest chamber, 
dressing her hair and making beau- 
catchers. 

There is at this hour, under the 
sidewalk of Waterway in Salem, an 
old well, walled with circular bricks 
which John Levin imported from 
England. At its opening, a few 
years ago, when the walk was laid, 
it was found that the entire face of 
the bricks was covered with a net- 
work of roots from an elm near by, 
which in search of moisture had pen- 
etrated the porous brick. The Levin 
garden enclosed this well before the 
street was cut through. In the sum- 
mer-house which covered this well, 
sat John Levin and his mother alone 
upon this Sunday evening of the 
eighteenth day of July. They spent 
the twilight in going over the points 
of their business investments; to 
which the most exacting Puritan 
could not object, since the twain 
had ‘‘kept’’ Saturday night—well 
enough as theythought. To be sure, 
even if their business consultations 
had trenched upon the hours of Sun- 
day, what could have been more suit- 
able to the day than what was said 
about their Christianizing negroes by 
taking them out of pagan Africa and 
planting them in Anglo Saxon homes? 

‘‘Can anything be more benefi- 
cent?’’ asked madam. 

‘*Nothing,’’ answered her son, 
‘‘unless it be my thoughtfulness in 
relieving the Simon idiots of the care 
of all their foolish father left them.’’ 

‘* Did you do that?’’ 


‘* What else could Ido? If I had 
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not done so, it would have all been 
wasted, every penny of it. They 
do n’t know how to manage property.” 

“Of course not. I’m glad you 
got it. Now, John, do you know,”’ 
added his mother, bending forward 
and bringing her face nearer to her 
son’s, and looking into his eyes 
which were emitting strange fire in 
the deepening shades of the hour, 
‘“‘do you know that our amiable 
Angelica has almost persuaded me 
to move to Boston ?’’ 

‘*What! Boston?’’ 

‘** Yes, she says that Boston society 
is better than ours.’’ 

‘* But there’s no business in Bos- 
ton to speak of. No person of any 
mercantile or legal ambition would 
leave Salem for Boston.’’ 

Madam arose, and looked out upon 
the tranquil moon over the restless 
sea. 

‘I am quite sure, my son, that 
you have a talent to succeed any- 
where, everywhere, and our residence 
shall be fixed according to your judg- 
ment not my fancy.—By the way, I 
forgot to ask you what success the 
Hawly had upon the last voyage ?’’ 

‘‘She took three chickens,—one 
French and two Spanish, well feath- 
ered.’’ 

‘*“Very good. Now let me look 
into your eyes, my son.’’ The affec- 
tionate woman drew to herself her 
son, and embraced him. ‘‘I see the 
angel looking out at the windows of 
your eyes, my son.’’ 

‘*Is this real praise, Mother, or is 
it every-day irony ?’’ 

‘It’s the truth,—the angel of love 
to your mother.’’ 


‘That is true. I always keep this 


good angel in my eyes to look out my 
daily path for me.’’ 

















‘Tell me, then, my son, about 
your prospects of political prefer- 
ment which we talked about before 


your unfortunate sailing to ship- 
wreck.’’ 
It had been fixed in Madam 


Levin’s mind that her son would in 
the new world rise to great influence, 
as indeed he did. Mother and son 
were naturally toadies, and tools for 
tyranny; so that the son was making 
the most of the royal governor; and 
what conscience he had he put into 
his efforts to secure adherence to 
the forms of law, on the part of a lib- 
erty-loving people, who were likely 
to be turbulent if legal forms were 
not to their minds. And John Levin 
was foremost in the attempt to make 
head against what was deemed by 
many to be the undue power of the 
ministers, by combining the mer- 
chants and the lawyers and develop- 
ing their social and political ener- 
gies. 


It had greatly gratified Madam 
Levin’s vanity that her son, in 
place of being the poetic dreamer 
and theological pedant he had 
promised to be when in college, 
had come to be so thrifty in busi- 
ness and of so decided a taste for 


politics. But professional politics in 
that age meant little else than the 
hunting for place as a basis for plun- 
der,—little else than another form of 
that gentleman-piracy which was en- 
riching so many families, by spoiling 
the private citizens of those countries 
which were the traditional enemies 
of England, or robbing savage tribes 
who had no more right than might. 
‘‘Let those take who have the 
power; let those keep who can,’’ 
quoth madam, as she gathered up 
their wraps to go into the parlor. 
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After the candles were lighted, 
John was requested by his maternal 
ancestor to tell her all about Mary 
Glasse, to whom he owed his saving 
from: the sea; and he told her, or 
professed to, all he knew about her, 
and his own relations to her,—told 
it all with that deceitful frank-heart- 
edness which his mother understood 
the better since she had been his 
teacher in the art. 

Knowing that she knew now no 
more than she did before her hopeful 
had informed her on this subject, 
madam said,—‘‘I know that Mary 
will not marry you. That’s what 
Angelica says, and she knows. But 
what do you want to marry for? 
What do you really, at bottom, 
care, whether or not you have any 
friends,—that is, if yofi make sure to 
befriend yourself? And you know 
that I will always be your friend.’’ 
Then she suddenly changed her tone, 
and great tears stood in her eyes: 
‘You know that your mother loves 
you. I do not want you to marry 
Mary Glasse. Now tell me that you 
will not.’’ And she took John by 
the hand, and paused for reply. 

“T will not. I will give up the idea. 
I do not care anything about it. But 
do tell me why you insist on it.’’ 

Madam, knowing that her son had 
no notion whatever of giving up the 
idea, suppress¢d her artificial tears, 
and quietly went on with her state- 
ment of reasons: ‘‘Mary Glasse is 
too much like you. You want one 
of the opposites when you marry. 
That’s the way your dear papa and 
I did. Besides, in all that in which 
she differs from you, she is undesir- 
able fora mate. She is a woman of 


ideals, of too much conscience, an 
she would 


woman ; 
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ruin your business, if she knew it as ‘‘Her? I can not.’’ And John 
I know it. Some women are relig- hastily rose up to kiss his mother 
ious fanatics, and others are fools; good night. 
of the two, marry the fool. There’s “Can not? Can-nots and will- 
Adipose, for instance, a fool, but nots slip as easy as bow-knots.’” 
thrifty. Why don’t you marry her?” And she blew out the candles. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


BY OLD STAMBOUL,. 
Frederick Myron Colby. 


Slowly over the silver tide 
We drifted—I and my Eastern bride; 
The sun shone low in the golden west, 
The waters lay—a haven of rest— 
Only stirred by the dip of the oar 
In the hands of our Nubian rower, 
As on we drifted by old Stamboul, 
Past scented gardens and kiosks cool, 
And my bride sang low, 
And our boat moved slow, 
As on we drifted by old Stamboul. 


Under the low Byzantine skies 
I watched the gleam of her Orient eyes 
As they rested on dome and minaret, 
On bright-walled towers like jewels set 
In the crown of a queen, this gay Stamboul, 
With its flowers and flashing fountains cool, 
Its odors of olive, myrrh and musk, 
That scented the air from dawn to dusk, 
Its glimpses of fair Circassian girls 
With supple limbs and silken curls,— 
Houris of a Moslem’s paradise, 
Where the daytime all too quickly flies 
In dreams of bliss and hours of ease, 
And Nature employs all her arts to please. 
Languid and dreamy we drifted on 
In the blaze of the westering sun, 
Past the towers of old Stamboul, 
Past emerald bower and flashing pool, 

And my bride sang low, 

And our boat moved slow, 
As on we drifted by old Stamboul. 
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Beneath the roseate sunset sky 
We drifted on, my love and I, 
Beyond the old Byzantine town, 
Beyond the height called Michael’s Crown, 
Past open courts where parrots screamed, 
And latticed screens where maidens dreamed, 
To where uprose his cool retreat, 
And soothing fountains charmed to sleep 
The senses of an Orient king, 
As if bewitched by magic ring. 
We smelled the breath of balsam trees, 
We felt the coolness of the breeze, 
And all the glories of the past 
Like opals from the centuries cast, 
Swept in upon our drowsy eyes, 
Beneath those lurid, eastern skies, 
As on we drifted by old Stamboul, 
Through scented calm and shadows cool, 

And my bride sang low, 

And our boat moved slow, 
As on we drifted by old Stamboul. 


We heard the tinkling of a lute 
That made all other music mute, 
And, by and by, from off the shore 
A fairy bark its burden bore 
Adown the sleepless, gleaming tide, 
Perchance the lover with his bride. 
And denser still the shadows grew, 
And fainter gleamed the hills of blue, 
Guarding this scene of fairy land 
Like sentries rising from the strand, 
Begirt with castles, strong and old, 
Well-guarded by the Moslem bold. 
And now the forests downward swept 
To where the placid waters crept ; 
And onward, onward, like a dream, 
Our shallop floated down the stream, 
’Midst purple mists and shadows cool, 
By the storied walls of old Stamboul, 
And my bride sang low, 
And we drifted slow, 
As our shallop floated by old Stamboul. 


ENVOY. 


Sweet is the memory of those hours 
When we sailed past those fairy bowers, 
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And saw the graceful kiosks rise 
Beneath the opalescent skies ; 

But sweeter yet was the long-drawn kiss 
I took from lips, with a lover’s bliss, 

As we sat amidst the shadows cool, 

The night we drifted by old Stamboul. 


SEWALL’S FALLS HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By Otis G. Hammond. 


HE name of Sewall’s Falls is an 
T old one, like many others of our 
immediate neighborhood, and it 
has a connection and a meaning. In 
the days of our early history, men 
did not name a bit of nature as now 
they sometimes do a child or a pet 
dog, merely from a fancy for a eupho- 
nious combination of letters, without 
any regard to its probable fitness ; 
but such names were applied as 
would indicate either the ownership 
of the property, or, if this was not 
possible, its most prominent natural 
characteristic. In this way Rattle- 
snake hill was so named, because it 
was full of rattlesnakes; Horse-Shoe 
pond and Long pond, because of 
their outlines; many others might 
be mentioned but these are locally 
familiar and sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

Sewall’s Falls belongs in the class 
receiving names from owners of the 
property, or in this case, of adjoining 
lands. On the 29th of November, 
1695, ‘‘ Samuel Sewall and Hannah 
his wife Daughter & Heir of John 
Hull Esqr late of Boston deceased ’’ 
sent a petition to the general court 
of the province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, representing that, at a session of 
the general court held at Boston, May 


6, 1657, a grant of one thousand acres 
of land was made to John Endicott, 
at that time governor of the province, 
‘*to be laid out unto Him in any 
place not prejudicing former Grants : 
and is in lieu of Seventy five pounds 
by him and his Wife in the general 
Adventure.’’ The petitioners then 
stated that on the goth of March, 
1658, John Endicott and his wife, 
Elizabeth, sold that tract of land to 
John Hull, father of Samuel Sewall’s 
wife, Hannah, for the sum of fifty 
pounds; or rather he sold the title 
to that amount of land granted him 
by the general court, as the land had 
never been selected and laid out. 
Under the right derived from this 
purchase the petitioners had selected 
five hundred acres of land ‘‘ at Pen- 
nicook on the North-East side of 
Merrimack River,” surveyed and laid 
out by Jonathan Danforth, a noted 
surveyor of that day, and now prayed 
that this tract might be confirmed to 
them in part satisfaction for the thou- 
sand acres originally granted to John 
Endicott. 

Their petition was read in council 
on the 29th of November, 1695, and 
the prayer thereof was granted; the 
House of Representatives concurred 
on the 3d of December, and the 
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grant was completed by the brief, but 
necessary, ‘‘I consent, W™ Stough- 
ton.”’ 

A further perusal of Sewall’s peti- 
tion discovers the following clause: 
‘‘And whereas no Land has been 
laid out & allowed nor other Com- 
pensation made to the s* John Endi- 
cott Esqr, Elizabeth his Wife, or to 
the s* John Hull Esqr or any of their 
Heirs or Assigns. (That granted to 
your Petitioners Nov‘ 8, 1693, being 
included in a Grant of all Mericoneg 
Neck to Harvard Colledge as now 
appears) ;’’ and the entry by which 
the grant asked for is allowed Nov. 
29, 1695, mentions the five hundred 
acre farm petitioned for as ‘* Part of 
a Grant of One thousand Acres Con- 
firmed to them upon an Ancient 
Grant made unto John Endicott Esq’ 
then Governour, and Purchased by 
the said John Hull, And formerly 
sett forth unto the Petitioners at 
Merriconeg neck in Casco bay upon 


the said Grant, Appearing to be 
before granted unto Harvard Col- 
ledge.’’ 


By which it appears that the peti- 
tioners had fixed upon a location for 
their property at ‘‘ Merriconeg neck 
in Casco bay,’’ and had obtained a 
confirmation of it on the 8th of 
November, 1693; but upon later ex- 
amination it was found that the 
whole of the Neck had been pre- 
viously granted to Harvard College, 
which made their later grant of part 
of the same territory void. Then it 
was that they fell back upon an old 
location confirmed to John Endicott 
in 1668. 

From a careful examination of all 
the documents available, relating to 
this case, it would seem that, as 
Judge Sewall affirms in his petition, 
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the farm of a thousand acres granted 
to John Endicott was never selected 
and surveyed as a whole. In the 
same petition, he makes the state- 
ment that, on the 9th of March, 1658, 
Governor Endicott and Elizabeth, his 
wife, sold the title to that tract of 
land to John Hull, father of Samuel 
Sewall’s wife, for fifty pounds. Not- 
withstanding this reported sale, the 
Massachusetts Court Records of May 
27, 1668, contain the following de- 
scription of a tract of land laid out 
to John Endicott : 

‘‘Laid out to Jn’ Endecot Esq’ 
Gov'no' five hundred acres of land 
in the wilderniss at Pennicooke one 
part or parcell of the same conteyning 
thirty six acres more or lesse lieth 
upon an Island in the said River of 
merrimacke which Island lyeth at 
the very farthest end of that place 
Called Pennicooke alsoe one part or 
parcell of the same Conteyning fower 
hundred sixty fower acres more or 
lesse lyeth upon the aforesaid River 
on the east side of it it begins at the 
North East End of that Intervaile, at 
a great pine standing by merrimack 
side marked w" J I and from this 
pine it runns doune the River by a 
crooked line five hundred thirty 
fower pole, where it is bounded by 
an elme a great one standing by the 
side of the bancke markt as before 
w" J I from thence it runns to the 
high upland almost upon an East & 
by north Point two hundred siventy 
six pole unto a stake standing in a 
swampish peece of Ground a tree 
standing behind it eastward marked 
w" J I: and from thence it runs to 
the first pine wch is fower hundred 
fifty fower pole also there is two 
very smale Islands laid to it one 


_ lieth betweene this land, & the great 
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Island w* Conteins by estimation 
about twelve pole and another Island 
weh lieth on the north west of the 
first Conteyning about sixteene or 
twenty pole by estimation all wch is 
more fully demonstrated by a plott 
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taken of the same by Jonathan Dan- 
forth Surveyor the court Approves of 
this returne/’’ 

The following plan of the tract of 
land just described is found in Mas- 
sachusetts Archives, Vol. 45, p. 228: 
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As the general court of Massachu- 
setts often allowed grantees to select 
their land in two or more places, if 
they could not find the whole amount 
of suitable land in one tract, Judge 
Sewall evidently intended to locate 
half the land in Penacook, and the 
other half where he might afterwards 
find a suitable place, but whether he 
ever petitioned for the other five hun- 
dred acres or not we are not able to say. 
If Governor Endicott sold the title 
to the whole thousand acres to John 
Hull in 1658, it is difficult to explain 
why, ten years afterwards, in 1668, a 
half of that tract was located and laid 
out to John Endicott and not to John 
Hull who had bought it; unless it 
might be inferred that the governor 
allowed the use of his name as an 
agent for John Hull, the more easily 
to secure the confirmation of the 
grant, and to save the confusion of 
the case by bringing into use the 
deeds of transfer, or for other reasons 
not now known to us. This theory 
is given some foundation by the fact 
that the records show no trace of any 
other grant of land to Governor Endi- 
cott. It may be, however, that Mr. 
Sewall was a little misty in regard 
to the dates given in his petition. 

The above-described tract of land 
is evidently the farm petitioned for 
and obtained by Samuel Sewall in 
1695. The farm was situated on the 
east side of the river, and the island 
of thirty-six acres is the one since 
known as Sewall’s island, lying a 
short distance below the falls, and 
embraced between the present main 
channel of the river and what is com- 
monly known as the ‘‘old river’’ or 
“old channel.” Its form as an island 
is now somewhat obscured, as it is 


crossed north and south by the track. 
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of the Northern Railroad which con- 
nects it with the mainland at both 
ends. The larger of the two smaller 
islands remains in the old channel, 
but the other has disappeared. Dr. 
Bouton says that the farm embraced 
the island known by that name, and 
the intervales, with some upland east 
of it, including the farms now (1856) 
owned by Mr. Samuel B. Larkin, 
Samuel B., and John Locke, and 
what is known as the Thatcher farm. 

This tract of land proved a great 
stumbling block in the way of our 
first settlers, as it was situated in the 
very center of the township and com- 
prised about all the land capable of 
settlement and cultivation there was 
to be found along the east side of the 
river. Two hundred acres of it was in- 
tervale land, lying along the bank of 
the river, the rest being upland back 
from the river. The grant of the town- 
ship of Penacook, from the general 
court of Massachusetts, dated Jan. 
17, 1725—'26, stipulated, among other 
things, that the first fifty settlements 
should be made on the east side of 
the river. But on the 15th of June, 
1726, the settlers petitioned the court 
for the privilege of making their set- 
tlements on the west side of the river, 
and also asked for an equivalent for 
the five hundred acres of land for- 
merly granted to Governor Endicott, 
which fell within their bounds. On 
the 24th of the same June, William 
Taylor, from the committee on the 
Penacook settlement, reported the 
progress of their affairs, and said, 
‘upon View and Strict Survey of 
the lands on the East Side of Merri- 
mack we find that there is little or no 
Water,—The Land near the River 
extream Mountains and almost Im- 
passible And very unfit for and unca- 
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pable of Receiving Fifty Families as 
the Court has ordered, more espe- 
cially considering That near y* Cen- 
tre of the Town on y* East Side of 
the River Merrimack, The Hon” 
Sam" Sewall Esq‘ has a Farm of Five 
Hundred Acres of Good Land for- 
merly granted by this Court and laid 
out to Governour Endicott.’’ The 
committee then reported that they 
had laid out one hundred and three 
lots on the west side of the river, and 
recommended that an equivalent for 
the Sewall farm of five hundred acres 
be granted and laid out adjacent to 
the town. 

This matter evidently not being 
immediately attended to, the settlers 
themselves petitioned for this equiv- 
alent on the 6th of December, 1726, 
asking to be allowed to extend the 
south bounds of the township one 
hundred rods, the full breadth of the 
town. The house immediately voted 
to grant the petition, and sent their 
vote to the council where it was non- 
concurred. On the roth of June, 
1727, the house sent another like 
vote to the council, where it met the 
same fate as its predecessor. On the 
16th of the following December, John 
Osgood, in behalf of the Penacook 
settlers, sent in another petition for 
an equivalent, with other privileges, 
which was likewise allowed by the 
house and non-concurred in council. 
The reason of the disapproval of all 
these votes by the council seems to 
be that the same votes contained a 
clause by which the five pounds, 
which was to be paid by each settler 
when he drew his lot, was to be 
remitted in view of their heavy ex- 
penses of settlement; and it was not 
until the 5th of August, 1728, that 
the house passed a vote allowing the 
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settlers to extend the south bounds 
of their township one hundred rods 
along its full width, and making no 
mention of the five pounds remit- 
tance. This vote was read in coun- 
cil the next day, and immediately 
concurred and signed by Governor 
Burnet. Thus did this old grant, 
made eighty years before, disturb the 
minds of our earliest settlers. 

The head line or the northwestern 
boundary of the Masonian patent 
crossed the Merrimack river at Sew- 
all’s Falls. This is shown by the 
report of the committee appointed by 
the legislature to run the “straight 
line,’’ as it was called, of the Mason- 
ian claim, as entered in the House 
journal, February 1, 1788. The com- 
mittee consisted of John McDuffee 
and Archibald McMurphy, and they 
employed Joseph Blanchard and 
Charles Clapham as surveyors. The 
line was to connect a point sixty 
miles inland on the southern bound- 
ary of this state with another point 
the same distance inland on our east- 
ern boundary. In describing the 
course of their survey the committee 
state that ‘‘ this line crosses Merrimac 
river in Concord on Sewalls Falls.’’ 

The place to-day bears no trace of 
its original owner, the old governor, 
but it came into other and more ac- 
tive hands, whence the island therein 
once contained, and the falls just 
above, derived their names. They 
come to us, after nearly two hundred 
years of existence, and, like many 
others we speak of day after day, are 
full of historical and traditional asso- 
ciations which we never dream of 
until some musty book-worm un- 
earths their secrets and thrusts them 
upon our notice, and then we wonder 
why nobody ever thought of it before. 




















AN 


IMPERISHABLE 





EPITAPH. 


By Frank L. Phalen. 


When I am dead, 
And silent lie low in my narrow bed 
I ask not that the world shed tears, 
And raise o’er me a monument of stone ; 
But this I pray,— 
That men may truly say, 
He was a man! 


His heart was warm and true; 

And, in this earthly life of ours, 
He did a noble part 

To soothe sad sorrow’s heart,— 


To heal the sick, 


And cure the bitter smart 
Of sin and pain. 


He was a man, 


And did what manhood could 


To make sublimely real our dream of good,— 
This be my epitaph, 
And this alone, 

Written on human hearts, 

Not carved on crumbling stone. 


OUR STORE 


OF OLD LETTERS. 


By Marian Douglas. 


my great-grandmother, and my 

grandaunt, came to Concord in 
Colonial days, followed a little later 
by their brother, my great-grand- 
uncle. They were children of Sam- 
uel Ayer and Ann Hazen, whose 
strong homestead, still 
dwelling place, not 


ie sisters, my grandmother, 


a pleasant 
yet in alien 


hands, is standing in old Haverhill 


to-day. It was a Puritan family in 
all its associations, with the blood 
and belief of the Mayflower Whites. 
Ann Hazen was a kinswoman of 
the clear-headed Baileys and Hazens, 
to whom the new Haverhill, on the 
Connecticut, owes its existence. She 
possessed a vivid personality, which 
has made her the best remembered of 
our ancestors. Quick of thought and 
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strong in purpose, she spun and 
wove, and baked and brewed, and 
vigorously drilled her eleven children 
in ‘‘the three R’s’’ whenever the 
schoolmaster (as he often did), failed 
to appear. The children she gave to 
New Hampshire were an honor to 
her. The son, Richard, was a valued 
citizen; and the three sisters, Mrs. 
John Kimball, Mrs. John Bradley, 
and Mrs. (Doctor) Peter Green, were 
recalled by those who knew them, 
the one for her blended dignity and 
loveliness, one for a keen intellectual 
vision that saw beyond her time, and 
one for an unfading beauty, unknown 
to modern days, with brilliant eyes, 
and cheek that ‘‘ shamed the lily and 
the rose.”’ 

There were in the second gener- 
ation a large class of cousins, with 
much visiting and merry-making 
when they were together, and sending 
of messages and letters when apart. 
Everybody used in those days to 
hoard letters, and a large chest full 
of such spoil has lain for years under 
our garret eaves. Some of the oldest 
of these are found in a packet of let- 
ters written by her young friends to 
my Aunt Patty in her girlhood. 
They must have been delightful to 
receive, full of honied flatteries and 
protestations of devotion, and rather 
gain than lose from here and there a 
very obvious attempt at fine writing. 

‘“Though my style is not florid, 
friendship is the foundation on which 
I build,’’ plead Charlotte Odlin from 
Exeter, in 1794. 

Betsey Abbott, apparently a 
sprightly Concord girl, away from 
home, writes, in July, 1796, that she 
had just spent ‘‘the Fourth in Am- 
herst. The exercises began at nine 
in the morning. An oration was 
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delivered by a M’. Howard. The 
music was really deliteful.’’ She 
had been to a tea-drinking at Colonel 
Meanes’s of Amherst, and seen my 
Uncle Peter, then a clerk in Colonel 
Meanes'’s store. 

‘*M™ Meanes,’’ she says, ‘‘ shew 
me Peter’s gardain. It was a small 
spot of ground ajoining the flower- 
gardain. In one corner of it grew a 
peculiar kind of peas polled in a very 
nice manner. M™ Meanes told your 
brother that she apprehended from 
the growth and situation of those peas 
that he would be a bacheldore.’’ 


In Weare, where she was then 
staying, ‘‘lacking what is every 
requisite to human happiness, a 


bosom friend,’’ reading and walking 
were her principal amusements. 
‘‘ The situation,’’ she says, ‘‘ is very 
favorable for the latter, and it is an 
amusement of which I was always 
very fond. A few rods from our 
house nature has placed a majestic 
hill, half a mile in length. It lies in 
the form of atray. Its ascent is very 
gradual at one end, which makes it 
very agreeable walking. On the 
sumit we have a very pleasing and 
extensive prospect. One side of it is 
covered with beautiful honeysuckle 
which diffuses*a pleasing flavour to 
the rambler; the other checkered 
with wheat, rye, oats, &c. At one 
end of my favorite hill is a delightful 
row of poplars which extends to the 
foot. Then a clear, transparent 
stream separates the hill from a field 
of mowing. There is something pe- 
culiarly pleasing in the motion of the 
poplar leaf. I contemplate it with a 
great deal of satisfaction.’’ 

The ‘‘ honeysuckle’’ was doubtless 
white clover. It was customary in 


old times to call it so. Weare resi- 
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dents can 
**hill.’”’ 

Both these letters began, ‘‘ My 
amiable friend,’’ but the four next 
dates open with (what was also com- 
mon) the first sentence. ‘‘I was just 
agoing,’’ begins Eliza Sweeters, ‘‘ to 
take tea at Mrs. Sprague’s, when 
your Par came in with your interest- 
ing letter.’’ 

‘‘A few words, my friend,’’ com- 
mences Nancy Dwight, afterward the 
second wife of Rev. Dr. McFarland, 
sie you of my continued 
friendship, and reprove your long 
silence. Why is your pen so long 
laid aside? Resume it, Patty, and 
cheer the spirits of your far distant 
friend.’’ 


probably recognize the 


to assure 


She was, we are sure, a most charm- 
ing girl, who, in 1799, had just re- 
turned from a visit to Concord to her 
native home and the shades of sim- 
plicity in Belchertown; and still she 
longed, ‘‘in her wakeful hours, to 
call and chat awhile the 
elms.”’ 

‘*Patty,’’ she prays, ‘‘ when seated 
under them, employ a thought of 
your friend, to whom the memory of 
them, and the hours spent 
them, are very pleasing.’’ 

The elms wave as fair and as beau- 
tiful as of old, but the glad, young 
girls speak only to our thought in a 
few yellowed pages. ‘‘ The shades 
of simplicity ’’ were not unlighted by 
She had been to a 
stage-ride of twenty or thirty miles 
with a party of eight or ten, ‘‘ visited, 
or rather called on, a number of 
friends, and returned the next day;’’ 
and had attended a Belchertown ball, 
‘‘ where were 


beneath 


under 


social pleasures. 


‘Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checkered shade.’ 
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as Milton says.’’ ‘‘ We had a very 
good ball,’’ she adds, perhaps with a 
memory of some unusually pleasant 
partner. One of her letters closes 
with a conceit very common in some 
form at that time: ‘‘ Excuse this has- 
ty scrip, and accept the sincere friend- 
ship and LOVE of Nancy Dwight.’’ 

A letter of Eliza Sweeters, in 1797, 
is characteristic of the time. She 
lived in Lancaster, Mass., and says: 
‘‘T wrote the two last times your 
good Par was in town, but did not 
know when he intended leaving, and, 
owing to this, my poor scrolls were 
deprived of a conveyance, and I com- 
mitted them to the flames.’’ ‘‘I sup- 
pose you have been told that Sally is 
metamorphosed into a wife. Yes, 
Patty, she has voluntarily enslaved 
herself, but, as for me, I am free 
as when you were here in regard 
to the lads.’’ In all these letters 
the words par and mar, or papa 
and mama, are constantly used. 
Father and mother seemed to have 
been kept for formally addressing 
one’s parents. ‘‘ Metamorphosed’’ 
was a very fashionable word then, 
and for twenty years after. 

It seemed as if the young lady cor- 
respondents specially exercised their 
ingenuity to find place for it. The 
poverty of the people generally is 
shown by the perfect openness with 
which these young women speak of 
waiting for ‘‘chances’’ to send their 
missives, none of which have post- 
marks. The mail was apparently 
too costly to think of employing for 
mere letters of friendship. ‘* The 
only reason of my not writing,’’ 
says Sarah McFarland of Worcester, 
apparently some relation of the good 
minister, ‘‘ was want of opportunity,” 


‘*except,’’ she adds, ‘‘ by mail.’’ 
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The postage in 1801 on a double 
letter from New York to Boston was 
thirty-four cents, and on one from 
Belchertown to Concord, twelve and 
a half. This last was one of those 
carefully-worded, elegantly-written 
notes that marked the gentlemen of 
the time, and was from a Justus For- 
ward, who wrote in regard to the 
death of the first Wm. McFarland, 
who, early left an orphan, appears to 
have been his ward. He describes her 
as most lovely, and ‘‘of a cheerful 
disposition, though not so airy as 
some.’’ 

1801 is the date of one of ‘‘Aunt 
Sally’s” many beautiful letters. The 
love of Concord was a ruling passion 
through all her long life, which was 
chiefly spent at the house of her 


father, the old Kimball homestead 
on North Main street. She was 
visiting in Coventry, and writes: 


‘“*You wish me not to stay until I 
forget my friends in Concord. No, 
Patty; I must outstay time itself to 
do that, although my present situa- 
tion is so agreeable that I can 
scarcely think of leaving it. Here 
I find all the charms of rural life, 
and for me rural life has many 
charms. The mountains, the brooks, 
the birds, the flowers, all are pleas- 
ing. Nature meant me for a country 
life or she would never have bestowed 
such an awkward air upon me in 
company.’’ Those who remember 
her beautiful old age, believe the 
traditions of her charming youth, 
and doubt not her ‘‘ awkwardness ”’ 
was only a fascinating timidity. 

1801 is also the last date in the 
worn and yellow roll marked, ‘‘ Let- 
ters concerning our Brother, Peter 
Green.’’ One of the earliest Sons of 
the Revolution, born the same sum- 
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mer as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he was in 1796 the predicted 
‘‘bacheldore’’ of Betsey Abbott’s let- 
ter, a boy of twenty, handsome, and 
with a quick sense of the refinements 
and courtesies of life, just preparing 
in New Hampshire’s Amherst to 
launch his tiny craft on the treach- 
erous sea of trade. Never were busi- 
ness ventures, great or small, more 
hazardous than then: with every- 
thing connected with commerce full 
of uncertainty; England seeking in 
every way to retard the progress of 
her rebellious and victorious child, 
and France, for the of past 
favors, demanding our assistance in 


sake 


all her mad escapades; with great 
cost and difficulty attending the in- 
land transit of merchandise, and with 
cruel and unjust laws against debt- 
ors, when debt was often almost un- 
avoidable; and yet with new town- 
ships springing up all about, and 
constant and alluring opportunities 
for speculation well fitted to deceive 
even the wariest. 

Peter’s letters began, ‘‘ Honored 
Father,’’ and were signed either 
‘‘your obedient’’ or ‘‘your dutiful 
son.’’ The style was nearly perfect 
and the penmanship exquisite, not at 
all like the hap-hazard writing of the 
present day. He writes from Milford, 
where he had just gone in 1798, in 
a glow of anticipated success, “I am 
more than ever convinced of the ad- 
vantage of putting money into trade. 
My business increases rapidly. I am 
very sorry you cannot help reap the 
fruits of it.’’ 

But in 1800 his poor little barque 
seems to have capsized. He is then 


about setting out from New York “on 
a long journey on business for a gen- 
tleman of that city, a Quaker, and a 
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very clever man’’; and in 1801, back 
from his travels, he writes his brother, 
Samuel, in Boston, that “he had been 
taken by the French,’’—a frequent 
fate at that time of ventures by sea,— 
that ‘‘he was just out of prison, and 
would tell 
should meet,’’ and suggests the pos- 
sibilities—a common dream then—of 
going to the West Indies to trade. 
‘*Flour,’’ he says, ‘‘is twenty-four 
dollars the barrel at St. Croix.”’ 

It did not matter. After this came 
the shadow and silence, and then the 
rumor of his death by yellow fever in 
Philadelphia. The particulars of his 
end were never known, though as 
late as 1803 the revered Dr. Benja- 
min Rush wrote to my grandfather, 
from the Quaker city, of making 
efforts to learn them from 
tons of the churches. 


particulars when they 


the sex- 
‘*I sympa- 
thize,’’ he says, ‘‘ with your anxiety 
and distress. I am a father.’’ No 
words could have been more simple, 
yet blent perhaps with the text, “ Like 
as a father pitieth his children.’’ I 
think they must have come like a 
soothing touch to my poor grand- 
father’s heart as he jogged about on 
his faithful horse from one patient's 
doorway to another’s. The doctor’s 
profession is a good one for a sad 
man. He is not always striking 
some discordant note of joy. The 
sorrow of his spirit finds relief in 
seeking to heal the physical suffer- 
ings of others. 

In these same-years, clear-headed, 
strong, cautiously moving, step by 
step, Peter’s cousin, Hazen Kimball, 
was endeavoring to build up a place 
for himself as a merchant in Savan- 
nah. 

‘There is,’’ he writes in 1805 to 
his brother, Benjamin, my grand- 
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father, ‘‘a few articles [for sale] that 
will answer from your place. Gar- 
den seeds would, I think, do better 
than anything else that I now recol- 
lect. Should you see my Shaker 
friends, Wright or Edgerly, you may 
tell them that I could sell almost any 
quantity they could raise. Sally men- 
tioned that all the tickets I bought in 
the Atkinson academy were blanks. 
I have three more whose numbers I 
send.’’ 

He was a strong Federalist, and, in 
1805, his party in New Hampshire 
had gone down before their opponents. 
‘Tt gives me real pain,” he says, “to 
think that a near relative of ours, and 
one I have always loved, should be 
among them. When last in Concord, 
I wished to talk with him on politics, 
but Idid not. There will, there must 
be, a change.’”’ 

There is another roll of worn and 
tear-stained pages, marked “‘ Letters 
concerning our brother Thomas 
Greene.’’ The earliest three of these 
(two sent by mail, with a postage of 
seventeen cents each), were from 
Hallowell, Maine, where Uncle Tom, 
a restless boy of sixteen, had been 
sent, partly, I conjecture, because 
af Richardson kinsfolk living in 
the vicinity; partly because Concord 
offered neither proper schooling nor 
employment for the striving lad. In 
Maine he was apparently learning, 
not as a bound apprentice, to make 
some kind of ware. Potteries at this 
time were springing up everywhere, 
and already near the salt waves and 
the shipbuilders he had begun to lis- 
ten to the luring of the sea. Per- 


haps he had heard it before, when 
he had sat by the red firelight in his 
father’s kitchen, and read the stories 
of travel, discovery, and adventure, 
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in ‘‘The World Displayed,’’ twenty 
stout little volumes with brown- 
leather covers, the choicest treasures 
on the family book-shelves. 

Poor Tom was very homesick. In 
one letter he complained that his 
employer objected ‘‘to giving him 
time for play,’’ and hurt his dig- 
nity ‘‘by setting him to wash the 
chaise.’’ In the second letter he in- 
timates that the ‘‘seas are handy in 
case of his leaving.’’ In the third 
he declared his intention of ‘‘ going 
on a voyage as soon as he had learned 
his trade.’’ In the fourth he had 
taken his fate in his hand, left his 
place, and ‘‘ being determined to try 
the sea before he came home,’’ had 
‘‘shipped on board the schooner 
Drummore, bound for Jamaica,’’ and 
was just back from his first cruise. 
He had followed his own stout will, 
against advice, no doubt, but the 
boy’s warm heart shrank from giving 
pain or anxiety to those he loved, 
and he seems to have looked every- 
where for some argument that would 
comfort and satisfy the dear ones at 
home. He thought of the sermons 
in the old North church, and seized 
upon the doctrine of the immutable 
decrees as a bright and _ helpful 
thought. ‘‘Sir,’’ he says, ‘‘I never 
wish you, or ma, or any of my broth- 
ers and sisters to feel uneasy about 
me. We shall all have to dye some 
day. I shall dye no sooner by sea 
than I should by land. When the 
Almighty sees fit to take me away, I 
must go. Sir; it is more pleasure 
for me to ramble round the world 
than it is to be in our little town half 
my days.’’ Then, perhaps recalling 
the sweet cakes at the cousin-par- 
ties, he brings forward one more 
cheering thought: ‘‘I believe I will 
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go another voyage to the West 
Indies, and will endeavor to bring 
you a barrel of sugar.’’ He always 
sends his love not only to his broth- 
ers and sisters, but to his cousins, 
particularly Sam. Ayer and Richard 
Bradley, who were nearest him in 
age, and bids ‘‘ William remember 
him to all his playmates. He longs 
to see Concord,’’ he says, ‘‘ but can- 
not just yet.’’ 

His next voyage was rough, and 
in Liverpool where they stopped, 
‘‘the press was very hot. They 
press every one,’’ he says, ‘‘ without 
it is merchant-ship carpenters and 
the like,’’ and they themselves had 
been boarded by a man-of-war a few 
days after starting. In 1807 he 
writes, just sailing from Madeira, on 
his way to Calcutta on the ship 7rue 
America,”’ 

Then there was silence, and 
anxious hearts. scarcely lightened 
by a patient, sorrowful letter from 
Plymouth, Eng. Tom, in Calcutta 
had been led to step aboard his 
majesty’s war-ship, Culloden, of 74 
guns, and found himself a mouse in 
a trap; but, with sweet unselfish- 
ness and patient faith, he says: 
‘‘Make yourselves easy about me 
until the Almighty Disposer of all 
things sees fit to deliver me from my 
trouble.’’ But he watched as well 
as prayed, poor heart ! and when the 
Culloden at last came back to Eng- 
land and he was drafted into a frig- 
ate, he took to the water and swam 
for his life. It was a perilous dis- 


tance for the bravest swimmer be- 
tween him and the shore, but, once 
again on land, coatless and waist- 
coatless, he, with a Scotchman, trav- 
eled, barefoot, through the west of 
England, subsisting for a time on 


















raw turnips gathered from the fields, 
but led at last, footsore and weary, 
to a port where an American ship 
had been driven in by the wind, 
their angel of deliverance. 

There was-great joy among all the 
cousins when he reached home in 
1811; but in July his sea-bird wings 
were plumed again for flight, bound 
for the Straits of Gibraltar as chief 
mate of the Augustus, of Bath. He 
wrote long letters from Gibraltar. 
The strength and majesty of the 
place seemed to impress him deeply. 
A French army of 15,000 had been 
camped in full view on the Spanish 
coast, and on the beach near by they 
could see men, women, and children 
driven from their homes and roaming 
about, deprived of all their posses- 
sions but the scanty treasures they 
could carry with them. 

To him there must have been a 
sense of freedom in the declaration of 
war in 1812. Here, perchance, was 
an opportunity to redress his wrongs 
from the Britishers. “Sir,” he writes 
in October of that year, ‘‘I am going 
to France in the Brig Rambler, a Let- 
ter of Marque, and if we take any- 
thing on our passage, I am to come 
in Prize-Master.’’ 

It is his last letter which I can 
find. Then or a little later he sailed 
away, and was heard from no more. 
The brave, blythe heart! Children 
of the brothers he loved so well, we, 
who knew him not, still hold his 
memory dear. 

The War of 1812 was peculiarly 
depressing in inland New Hampshire. 
The quiet inhabitants realized the 
perils and miseries of war, but there 
was no flow of patriotic enthusiasm 
in their hearts to enable them to meet 
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this test bravely as their fathers had 
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the Revolution, or as their sons, in 
later days, the conflicts of the Rebel- 
lion. 

Lucy Wheelock, a good little girl, 
who crossed every / and dotted every 
7, sent, in April, 1813, a prim little 
note to her mate, little Harriet Kim- 
ball (named by Aunt Sally for the 
immaculate heroine of Sir Charles 
Grandison). ‘‘I am pleased,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘to hear you have made such 
progress in spinning. It is a fine 
accomplishment; one I should like 
to acquire some knowledge of; for I 
consider it a very necessary branch 
of edication, especially if this unjust 
war should continue.” There seemed 
to have been soldiers quartered in 
Concord. ‘‘I think,’’ she says, ‘‘ you 
have been incorrectly informed in 
regard to the mortality of the fever 
among the inhabitants. It has 
proved so among the soldiers. Nine- 
teen of them have died, and five per- 
sons belonging to this town. God,”’ 
she adds piously, “seemed to be pour- 
ing out wrath on us poor sinners for 
a few days, and then it seemed to 
subside.’’ ; 

In this year my father, William 
Green, going from Concord to Win- 
field, in western New York, with 
horse and carriage, to visit his 
brother Samuel, into whose pioneer’s 
home sickness had come, and bring- 
ing back with him three children 
under nine, heard, when he reached 
Albany, the booming of cannon and 
the pealing of bells, telling the first 
tidings of the victory of Commodore 
Perry on Lake Erie. The youngest 
of the children, a tiny boy, was after- 
ward somewhat widely known as a 
lawyer in Buffalo, the late William 
Henry Green. 

My uncle, Charles R. Green, who 
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then was still in his teens, writes, 
May, 1814, from Epsom: ‘‘ Five men 
were drafted from here Wednesday, 
and have marched. I expect to be 
one of the next, if any more are 
called for.’’ And Uncle Hazen Kim- 
ball writes from Savannah to his 
brother Benjamin,- anxious in 1814, 
as in 1805, in regard to the bearing 
of New Hampshire politics, ‘‘ Be sure 
and do your duty at the election of 
members of Congress.”’ 

Through all the weary, opening 
years of the now dying century one is 
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filled with admiration at the self-sac- 
rificing interest which the hard- 
pressed men and women of the time 
felt in the higher education of their 
children. Dr. Harris, the long-time 
honored minister of Dunbarton, writes 
in 1806,—‘‘ Bless me! This is like 
the old woman’s salt mill, that will 
not stop grinding though it has salt- 
ed all the sea!” The good Dr. Har- 
ris— 

Can I not stop ?—I open the wide 
table drawer, and shuffle in all the 
old letters together. 


READING 


CIRCLE. 


By Dr. Charles F. “Majory, Secretary International Reading Circle. 


Impelling teachers to the pursuit 
of a definite study of the history and 
principles of their chosen calling 
there are two lines of motive force, 
one from without and one from 
within. There has never been an 
era in which so popular an interest 
in educational matters has prevailed 
as in the present. 


School officers and intelligent par- 
ents are to-day demanding a class of 
teachers who can take a broad view 
of their work; who see beyond the 
routine of daily tasks to the bearing 
of those tasks upon the mental and 
moral character, the general welfare 
and the happiness of the children in 


school life, and of the men and 
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women whom these children are to 
in later years. Successful 
continuance in the work of teaching 


become 


requires that this demand be met. 
But it is not from a defensive motive 
alone that teachers comply with the 
requirements thus laid upon them. 
There is much of earnestness in the 
ambition now prevalent among teach- 
ers to increase the light in which 
they may work, and to do such work 
as will stand the test of the clearest 
light that may be brought to bear 
upon it. Without this impelling 
motive within no force from without 
could accomplish a tithe of what is 
now being accomplished in the field 
of educational progress. 

Intelligent interest in worthy profes- 
sional reading is steadily increasing 
among teachers of all grades. For sev- 
eral years superintendents and princi- 
pals, who have held any claim to being 
progressive, have realized the need 
of reading pedagogical books. And 
among class-teachers and the teach- 
ers in ungraded schools there has 
been a growing sense of the need of 
such reading. Those who have been 
first to feel this need and most earnest 
in meeting it have advanced in their 
work, and their schools have been 
benefited as well as themselves. 
The best superintendents, the best 
the 
more, perhaps, than they realize to 
the development that has been di- 
rectly stimulated by their reading. 
There are still many teachers doing 
faithful work in the best light they 
have whose labors would be far more 
effective if they had the fuller inspir- 
ation and the clearer light that would 
come to them from the reading of 
professional literature. It 
that many teachers who 


principals, best teachers owe 


is true 


have not 
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read educational books are good 
teachers, but they would do better 
work still with this added advantage. 

Experience does not necessarily 
make better teachers. If the class- 
room work be not directed by wise 
thought and guided by right princi- 
ples, it may soon become merest rou- 
tine, with even less of good than of 
harm in its results. The teacher 
ought certainly to grow more skilful, 
ought better to understand the condi- 
tions of mental development, ought 
better to appreciate the motives of 
conduct, ought to be better able to 
direct the instruction and discipline 
of the pupils to the highest ends. 
But some teachers seem to make no 
progress along these lines from year 
to year. Probably this is due to a 
neglect of professional reading more 
than to any other cause. The super- 
intendent or principal who can stimu- 
late his teachers to read thoughtfully 
the best educational books, uses the 
best practical means of improving 
their work. Experience then will 
bring its due growth. 

Many elements combine in the 
teacher who proves competent to do 
really excellent class-room work. 

Natural aptitude of disposition and 
of character, general learning and 
culture and professional training, ac- 
quired in preparatory study and in 
experience, are alike essential. 

Cultivation along each of these 
several lines needs to be continued 
from year to year, and appropriate 
means for such cultivation can be 
found available for the teacher’s use. 

In the matter of professional train- 
ing an indispensable factor is found 
in the study of pedagogical books. 
This truth would seem to be self- 
. evident, yet its practical acceptance 
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has been far from universal. ‘There 


are still too many teachers in graded 
and in ungraded schools who do not 
avail themselves of this ready and 
unfailing means of improvement in 
their work. It is not enough that 
the superintendent and principal 
come to view the work of teaching 
in its broad extent and manifold 
relations. The principles underly- 
ing successful instruction and train- 
ing must be brought home to the 
teacher who is called upon to apply 
them in her dealing with the boys 
and girls of our schools. 

This can best be done through such 
definite and continued reading as is 
provided in the organized reading cir- 
cle. Perhaps many teachers neglect 
joining a reading circle because they 
think that they can just as well 
alone select useful books and read 
them. In theory this may seem true, 
but in experience it is found that 
very few teachers engage in profit- 
able professional reading otherwise 
than under the stimulus of some 
organization. 

In New Hampshire the teachers 
who have formed the State Reading 
Circle, under the direct encourage- 
ment of the state superintendent, are 
about completing their first year’s 
reading with the three books of the 
brief course of the Teachers’ Inter- 
national Reading Circle. Of the 
books read, it may be claimed that 
they present in the most usable form 
for the general reader the three fields 
of history of educational progress, 
elementary psychology, and practi- 
cal pedagogy. Every teacher who 
has faithfully followed the year’s 
reading has acquired a broader out- 
look upon the field of educational 
work. 





DEPARTMENT. 


With the opening of the calendar 
year the state circle will enter upon 
the second year’s work of the regular 
course of reading. The books to be 
read are the ‘‘ History of Education 
in the United States,’’ by Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Boone, which will prove a 
natural sequence to the general his- 
tory of education read during the 
first year: ‘‘ Psychology Applied to 
the Art of Teaching,’’ by Dr. Joseph 
Baldwin, whose elementary treatise 
has just been completed, and ‘‘ Mem- 
ory, What It Is, and How to Improve 
It,’’ by Prof. David Kay. 

To the teachers who will pursue 
the reading of this second year with- 
out the preparation of written work, 
the regular monthly syllabi may 
prove of value in relation to a more 
analytical reading than might other- 
wise be made. The topics or ques- 
tions are presented as suggestive of 
further thought by the reader in con- 
firmation of the author’s view or in 
dissent from such view. The best 
reading is that which is done so de- 
liberately that there is much of such 
independent review and _ reconsider- 
ation. If the prescribed reading for 
a month be carefully pursued, first 
without reference to the syllabus, 
and then gone over again with the 
syllabus in hand, the second reading 
cannot fail to be more profitable than 
it otherwise could be. The highest 
value of reading lies not in the get- 
ting of the author’s thoughts, but 
in arousing thought in the reader’s 
mind by his contact with the thoughts 
of the author. 

The written work required for the 
certificate of the International Circle 
is not of any prescribed amount. It 
is expected that each question will be 
answered and each topic discussed 














EDUCATIONAL 


from the individual reader’s point of 
view. The teacher who has a broad 
training and a wide experience will 
more readily enter into a full discus- 
sion of principles than one who has 
not such advantage. Hence, a given 
topic may be suggestive of two or 
three pages of written work on the 
part of one teacher, and of only a 
sentence ortwo onthe part of another. 
And the reading and writing may be 
more helpful to the latter teacher 
than to the former since it may be 
productive of helpful thought that 
would not be otherwise aroused. 
To a certain extent this exercise 
may compensate for some of the lack 
of previous training and experience. 
So far as this result can be reached 
the prime purpose of the reading cir- 
cle will be accomplished. 

No teacher should hesitate to send 
in written work because it does not 
seem to be of large quantity. The 
only point of view from which it is 
examined by the secretary is its 
apparent helpfulness to the member 
preparing it. The annual certificate 
of the International Circle will be 
duly issued to every registered mem- 
ber who presents to the secretary sat- 
isfactory evidence of having faithfully 
pursued the prescribed course of 
reading covering the three books. 

Hereafter all written work and 
inquiries relating thereto should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the 
International Reading Circle at 72 
Fifth Ave., New York city. 

The books prescribed for the sec- 
ond year’s work in the brief course 
of the International Reading Circle, 
have at least three points of merit ; 
they are interesting, practical, and 
suggestive. 


The first month’s work in “ Boone’s 
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History of Education in the United 
States,’’ as outlined in the syllabus, 
calls attention to several topics which 
every intelligent teacher ought to 
make the subject of careful study. 

1. The conditions of favorable de- 
velopment which in the Old and New 
World preceded and accompanied the 
establishment of the American pub- 
lic school system. 

2. The originating impulses 
brought across the sea from England 
and the Netherlands. 

3. The circumstances under which 
the higher institutions of learning 
were started among the Puritans and 
Cavaliers. 

These three topics cover in a gen- 
eral way the first month’s work. 

Now, in connection with the first 
two, to illuminate all that Dr. Boone 
presents so concisely and clearly, it 
would be well for teachers to read, 
thoroughly, John Fiske’s ‘‘ Begin- 
nings of New England.’’ The cen- 
tral thoughts are expressed on pages 
7, 12, 28. About certain pivotal 
principles concerning the Roman, 
Oriental, and Teutonic ideas of gov- 
ernment, the author has gathered 
many suggestive notions which are 
exceedingly profitable for future ref- 
erence, study, and elaboration. 

Again: In connection with the 
second topic every teacher ought to 
read Martin’s of the 
Massachusetts Public School Sys- 
tem,’’ and if possible, with this, 
Superintendent Draper’s articles on 
‘*Public School Pioneering,’’ in the 
Educational Review, 1892, April, June, 
and October; 1893, March. These 
articles, including Mr. Martin’s re- 
plies, are controversial in nature but 
none the less interesting on that ac- 
count. 


‘* Evolution 
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‘*MacMaster’s History of the Unit- 
ed States,’’ Vol. II, pages 569, 571, 
572, and Vol. III, pages 105, 134- 
136, gives interesting facts 
concerning the adverse conditions 
under which the early public schools 
were established and maintained in 
New England. 


some 


‘* Baldwin’s 
and ‘‘ Kay’s 
will do well to read also 
chapters on ideation and mem- 
in ‘‘Ladd’s Psychology,’’ and 
the chapter on habit in “ Prof. James’s 
Psychology.” 


who read 
Applied Psychology ’’ 

Memory ”’ 
the 
ory 


Teachers 


Certain principles, sug- 
gested by Professor Ladd, are well 
worth careful study, viz., (1) “ Every 
case of memory is a case of sym- 
pathy ;’’ ‘‘ Memory is a condition or 
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state of the mind.’’ (2) ‘‘ Memory, 
imagination, and thought are different 
manifestations of one and the same 
form of mental energy.’’ (3) ‘‘ The 
secret of remembering is not repeti- 
tion nor reproduction, but the organ- 
ization and reorganization of knowl- 
edge. Every complex idea is a new 
mental growth every time it occurs.’’ 
Some very suggestive thoughts are 
also given by Professor Ladd 
page 390), on the ‘‘Influence of 
Language upon the Reproductive 
Function of Developed Memory.”’ 

‘*Carpenter’s Mental Physiology ”’ 
is a very interesting book for every 
teacher to read in connection with 
any other book on pure or applied 
psychology. 


(see 


esr 
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By Samuel Hoyt. 


She knelt within the vaulted nave, 
And, high the altar’s cross above, 

She saw the image of the Christ 
With face of pity and of love. 


There fell upon her weary soul 
A balm that healed its inward smart; 
And when she gained her cottage door 
She found that image in her heart. 














COL. T. W. KNOX, 


Colonel Thomas Wallace Knox, the well-known writer and traveller, was 
born in Pembroke June 25, 1835. At the age of 23 he was principal of 
Kingston academy. He went to the gold fields of California in 1860, and 
upon the breaking out of the war received the appointment of lieutenant-col- 
onel on the staff of the governor of California. Later he acted as war corres- 
pondent for several New York papers. In 1866 he made his first trip around 
the world, travelling through northern Asia with an expedition establishing 
a telegraph line. Of this journey, 
3,500 miles was by sledge and 1,500 
on wheels. In 1873 he represented 
several newspapers at the Vienna ex- 
position, and travelled extensively in 
the East. In 1877 he went around the 
world a second time, and served as a 
member of the international jury of 
awards at the Paris exposition. He 
was a hard and methodical literary 
worker, publishing thirty-nine books, 
many of which achieved great suc- 
cess. He was also the inventor of a 
system of typographical telegraphy 
which he sold to the government. 
In politics he was a life-long Repub- 
lican. He was a close friend of 
Henry M. Stanley, and was the first 
American to receive from the king of Siam the decoration of the Order of 
the White Elephant. For fourteen years he was secretary of the Lotos club, 
New York, where he died January 6. He was also a member of the Union 
League club, treasurer of the Authors’ club, managing director of the 
Olympic club, and a member of the New England society. For a short 
time Mr. Knox was connected in an editorial capacity with the Vew Hamp- 
shire Patriot, published at Concord. 





JOSEPH R. SMITH. 


Joseph Richardson Smith was born at Hollis, May, 1845, and died at New- 
ton Highlands, Mass., January 1. He prepared for college at Lawrence acad- 
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emy, Groton, Mass., and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1879. 
While in college he was a prominent member of the Alpha Delta Phi frater- 
nity. Upon graduation, he studied law, was admitted to the bar, and was 
associated for two years with the firm of Train & Steel, Boston. He then 
engaged in practise on his own account. For the past eight years he had 
been a lecturer at the law school of Boston university. He was a member of 
the University club, and served for some years on the Newton school com- 
mittee. He was a Democrat in politics with which he was quite prominently 
identified. His summer residence was at Hollis, and he delivered the address 


of welcome at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
the town in 1880. 


J. W. DUXBURY. 


John W. Duxbury died at Lowell, Mass., January 13. He was born at 
Dover, October 4, 1844, and graduated from Bowdoin college in 1863. He 
immediately entered the employ of the Western Union Telegraph company, 
and the same year was placed in charge of the army telegraph corps at Chat- 
anooga. After the war he was successively employed by the Western Union 
company, the Providence Telephone exchange, and the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company. Six years ago he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the central division of the latter company with head-quarters at Lowell. 


THEODORE BALCH. 





Theodore Balch was born in Lyme, sixty-three years ago, and died at 
Wakefield, Mass., January 12. He was connected with the American Tract 
society for fourteen years; in 1876 was appointed financial agent of the New 
London Literary and Scientific institution; was chancellor of the Central 
university, Pells, Iowa, two years; served as treasurer of Roger Williams 
university, Nashville, Tenn. ; and since 1887 had been general agent for the 
Watchman newspaper. He received the honorary degree of A. M. from Cen- 
tral university in 1882. He had held various town offices at Wakefield. 







HIRAM COLLINS. 


Hiram Collins, one of the oldest Free Masons in the country and a per- 
sonal friend of the poet Whittier, died at Amesbury, Mass., January 15. He 
was born at South Hampton, May 27, 1808, and was in early life employed 
in woolen mills as an overseer. He went to California in '49, and spent 
some time in Brazil. During the remainder of his life he followed the busi- 
ness of a dentist and jeweler. He was the last captain of the old Boston 
Artillery company, and became a Mason sixty years ago. 


J. W. BLACK. 


James Wallace Black was a native of Francestown, born February 10, 
1825. In early life he learned the trade of a photographer, and followed that 
business in Boston until his death, which occurred January 5. He was an 
authority in the science and chemistry of his profession, and during the last 
fifteen years had made a specialty of landscape views and lantern slides. 
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Cc. G. CONNER. 

Charles Gilman Conner, who died at Exeter, January 20, was born in that 
town in 1833, and had always lived there. He was town moderator for 
twenty years, served in the legislature in 1865-’66, and was clerk of the 
supreme court for Rockingham county for more than thirty years. He had 
been prominent in Masonic circles for twenty-eight years, and at the time of 
his death was a trustee of Robinson Female seminary, and a director in the 
Exeter board of trade. 

B. B. BURBANK. 


In Vineland, N. J., January 12, at the age of 58 years, died Buchanan B. 
Burbank. He was a native of Shelburne, and was educated at the academy 
at Bethel, Maine. He was a resident of Wakefield, Mass., for thirty-five 
years, during twenty-eight of which he was superintendent of the Citizens’ 
Gas Light company. He went to New Jersey to take a similar position. He 
was one of Wakefield’s selectmen for seven years, and also served as road 
commissioner. 

H. D. CHAPIN. 

Henry D. Chapin died at Antrim, January 16, at the age of 67 years. He 
was a native of Hillsborough, began teaching at Windham and followed that 
profession for thirty years, fifteen of which were spent in Sussex county, 
N. J. Since 1887 he had resided on a farm at Antrim. He was a member 
of the Congregational church, and a Democrat in politics. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


Nathaniel Johnson died at Haverhill, Mass., January 12, at the age of 60 
years. He was born at Kingston, but had been in the shoe business at Hav- 
erhill for forty-two years, becoming one of the most prominent manufacturers 


in the city. He was twice a member of the board of aldermen and declined 
a Republican mayoralty nomination. 


G. R. BANCROFT. 


George Rogers Bancroft was born at Londonderry in March, i849, and 
died at Ipswich, Mass., January 19. He went to Ipswich when he was nine- 
teen.and entered the employ of John H. Johnson, shoe manufacturer, where 
he remained for twenty-five years. Last spring he went into the shoe busi- 
ness on his own account. 

MOSES WOOLSON. 


Moses Woolson was born in Concord, seventy-four years ago, and died in 
Boston, Mass., January 17. He early attracted attention as an educator, 
and was principal of high schools at Concord, Portland, Me., Brattleboro, 
Vt., and Cincinnati. He married Miss Abba Gould, the now famous author, 
1850. 

RUFUS PREBLE. 

Rufus Preble, the oldest pilot on the Piscataqua river, died at his home in 
Newcastle, January 11, at the age of 78 years. He was one of the firm 
which brought the first tug to Portsmotth for use on the river. 
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P. M. ROSSITER. 


Pomeroy M. Rossiter, born at Claremont, December 4, 1810, died there 
December 29, 1895. He removed to Milford at the age of 22, and spent his 
lite there in agricultural pursuits until 1879, when he returned to Claremont 
and purchased the widely known ‘‘Cupala farm.’’ He served for many 
years as selectman of Milford, and represented Claremont in the legislature 
in 1885. 

S. W. LEAVITT. 

Samuel W. Leavitt died at Exeter, January 10, at the age of 89 years. He 
was an old-time potter and hatter, and for many years deputy sheriff, jailer, 
and justice of the peace. He was a trustee of Robinson Female seminary, 
and an Odd Fellow of-long standing. He is survived by a son and four 
daughters. 

DANIEL H. WENDELL. 


Daniel H. Wendell died in Dover, December 26, 1895, where he was born 
July 25, 1814. He was largely engaged in the real estate and insurance bus- 
iness, and had held office as justice of the peace, representative to the legisla- 
ture, and insurance commissioner. 


JOHN C. LUND. 


John C. Lund, one of the most respected business men and heaviest real 
estate owners in Nashua, died at his home January 14, aged 74 years. He 
was a prominent Democrat and had held many official positions. He was 
also a prominent Mason. 


DR. EDWARD ABBOTT, 


Dr. Edward Abbott, the leading physician of Tilton, died in that town 
January 21, at the age of 49 years. He had been surgeon at the state Sol- 
diers’ Home for the past four years, and was well known throughout his sec- 
tion of the state. 

Cc. C. SHAW. 


Charles C. Shaw, of Chichester, died January 14. He was a leading far- 
mer, and a member of the firm of Shaw & Whittemore, Pembroke. He had 
held the offices of selectman and representative to the legislature as a Demo- 
crat. 


OF HISTORIC VALUE. 


C. B. Spofford is the compiler and George I. Putnam the proposed pub- 
lisher of a volume to be entitled ‘‘ Gravestone records from the old burial 
places of Claremont, New Hampshire.’’ Over 1,600 names and dates of his- 
toric value and interest will thus be saved from oblivion if a sufficient num- 
ber of subscriptions are received to warrant publication. It gives the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY pleasure to endorse the work unqualifiedly and to express the 
hope that it may speedily take permanent form. 
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CHARLES A. DANA. 





